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Defective téeth:~ deiettive pupils... .. 

With very féw éxéeptidiis thigdstddgmversak truth, Which 
any doctor or dentist will yerify.. *° °° Bt is & Ea 

The majority of schools‘are, syer¢oming “defective teeth 
by teaching oral hygiene and"by providing:théir pupils with 


Takamine Toothbrushes.’ °, + © sanes | s 

This toothbrush, designed’ by’ Dre fagqmihe, the famous 
scientist, is admirably adapted to the practical application 
of oral hygiene lessons. Its 1-inch brush, with }-inch 
bristles, reaches the hard-to-get-at back teeth and back 
surfaces and thoroughly removes by ample friction the 
bacterial masses that cause decay. 


The Takamine Toothbrush is endorsed by welfare or- 
ganizations and dental authorities, because it is the most 
scientific made. 


Start the good work now. 

Send in for Takamine Toothbrushes to-day. 
Price to schools—$7.00 a gross delivered. 

In less than gross lots, 5c. each, plus postage. 


TAKAMINE MFG. CORP. 


342 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 





For Teachers Using the Project Method 


UNEXCELLED HELPS 


For teachers desiring interesting and original sub- 
jects for home making, house building, training of 
animals, social and industrial needs. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By SAMUEL ALLISON. Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with 
additional incidents for use in the later Primary 
Grades as a center and material for Oral and 
Written Language, Nature Study, Social and In- 
dustrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual 
Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 
GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 

YOUNG FOLKS 


Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classic for children, as 
many claim, has absorbed the attention of genera- 
tions of boys and girls while they riveted their 
eyes upon the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
































A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 


Vol. I. First Term, for September, October, 
November and December. 
Vol. II. Second Term, for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 
Vol. If. Third Term, for April, May and 
June. 
By ErrA MEerrIcK GRAVES 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary Grades” 
Cloth. 


A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” and ‘Occu- 
pation” work, supervised and unsupervised, arranged sys- 
tematically as a daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and unsupervised seat 
work through the year. The books are fully illustrated 
with photographs of the finished work, charts, patterns and 
poster work, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Price, 75 cents, each vol. 











PRACTICAL SCHOOLROOM HELPS 









































HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, 
January, General and Local History. 

Voi. II. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
eral and Local History. 


By FLoRENCE M. MILLER 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 


The idea and purpose of these books is first to group 
matcrial and outlines for history work in Primary and Rural 
Schools in a convenient form for the teacher’s use. For 
this reason, in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find stories or facts, they have been given in such 
a form that the teacher can adapt them for her use. Also 
very full outlines have been given in most cases, so that the 
arrangement in story form may be easier for the teacher. 


Price, per vol., $1.00 


221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave- 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON NEW: YORK CHICAGO 
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Fon The January Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





_PeTeR,peTeR, PUMPKIN EATER, 
HAD AWIFe AND COULDNT KeeP HER: 
He PUT HER IN A PUMPKINSHeLL 


AND THeRe He KePT HER VERY WELL, 





FASTEN PARTS OF BODY TOGeTHeR 

USING PAPER FASTNER , ALSO 
FASTEN PARTS OF PUMPKIN TOGETHER 
USING PAP€K FASTNEeR , TURNING 
HEAD AROUND TO CLOSe€ PUMPKIN 























PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 


NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


For Grade II Field and Tree, a nature reader 70c 
By ZOE MEYER, author of ‘The Outdoor Book” 





For Grade III Sea Creatures, Gaylord 75c 
In the Jungle, Stewart 75¢ 
Paul in Picture Land, Clarke 75c 
For Grade IV Glooskap Stories, Cornyn 80c 
ESTABLISHED FAVORITES: 
GRADE | “sling | Bunny Rabbit's Diary 
cee aah vats | The Ovttoe Beck wae, 
» Meyer 
whe Bavme aeer, Veeas 
Wide Awake fusters = - CRADE lil 
Basy » Murray 
The Wide ogte fon 8s aie oy it urray .70 
Is Toyland, Robiases gs | Near and Far Stories, Pack 80 
Stories fr M hol 
Boy Blue and His Friends oa es from a Mouse >. = 
Cherry Tree aes a Play Awhile: as. “—_- 
Old Mother West Wind 
CRADE Il Burgess .70 
d’s Chil- 
The Wide Awake a: —" Mother West be _ — & 
Polly and Dolly, Bicisdell .70 | Merry Animal Tales, Bigham 80 
i 
Tommy Tinker’s Book 2 American ae fy Little = 
Twilight Town, Bleisdel .70 | Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 75 
on nee ni Geen 2 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have prought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 
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JUST THINK OF IT! 


There are over 2,000,000 Win- 
ston Readerzin use. Twomillion 
children happy because they 
use the joy books—that is the 


phrase teachers have used in 
writing and speaking about 


TRE WINSTON READERS 


A Complete Series 
of Basal Readers 
NOW READY 


THE WINSTON PRE-PRIMER 


A helpful accessory which will 
delight all teachers and pupils 


THE WINSTON PRE-PRIMER is in two parts: Work 
AND Piay and My Book. It prepares directly for THE 
WINSTON PRIMER. The second part, My Book, is a 
distinct innovation in pre-primers. This booklet correlates 
handwork with correct reading principles. 
THE WINSTON PRE-PRIMER serves as an excellent 
introduction to pupils who will subsequently use THE 
WINSTON PRIMER and other books in the series. THE 
WINSTON READERS and method are universally en- 
dorsed and more extensively used than any other—over 
2,000,000 pupils use these readers. Think of it! 

Illustrated literature describing THE 

WINSTON READERS and Method, in- 

cluding THE WINSTON PRE-PRIMER, 

will be sent promptly upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 1006-1016 Arch St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 




















FOR TEXTBOOKS 








HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


Opinions of Experts on 
FIRST YEAR MUSIC 


“The songs are pleasing and good, well graded and easily com 
prehended by the ordinary grade teacher, a feature which is o 
great value in any course of music. The paper and binding are 
attractive and of good quality for service. The print is also large 
and clear, as it should be for primary children.’”—K. M. G. 
WILSON, Supervisor of Music, Saginaw, Mich. 


“Dr. Dann certainly has a keen understanding of the beautiful 
and the appropriate. I like particularly well the selection of the 
material, the neat and serviceable binding and the size of the 
print. The book is certainly very attractive throughout and con- 
tains a wealth of good usable material, suited to the grade for 
which it is intended. The sight-reading material delights me.” 
—EpitTH STONE, Supervisor of Music, Jackson, Mich. 


“Some of the good points of First Year Music are: (1) The 
songs are within the compass of children’s voices, a fact so often 
overlooked in school music for young children. (2) The accom- 
panimcnts prescnt no serious difficulties to the teacher of average 
musical ability. (3) The short little ditties without accompani- 
ments provide splendid material for rest periods along with good 
vocal gymnastics.”"—MArtTHA YounGc, Supervising Principal, 
Chester A. Arthur Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Hollis Dann Music Course comprises six books for the 
first six years of school, and “Junior Songs” for the upper gram- 
mar grades and early years of high school. 


The price of First Year Music is 76 cents 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 






































REMITTANCES , S LE COPIES 
op aed PRIMARY EDUCATION |“ 
orders og er imade We have been = ae 
| lll. — eee Publishing a CURRENT A — = 
pany. Congright, ucational Publishing Company. Published monthly, recent 
will be free 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS Septem to June. ee oa =, — as Second Class Matter sample, We ES serhate 
} yy Ry ~~ 4 ; SUBSCRIPTION. RATES printed and in, the | mails 
old address to w - Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. poopies, Twenty-five cents. about the 1 BF ee. 
paper has been sent. This Canadian Postage, 25c. per year extra. FJ Postage, 40c. per year extra. Welk eo the —~ Ya 
an tot tee ae Boston, Mass., 234 Boylston Street menth before writing about 
to dissentinns copy New York N. "Y., 221 Fourth Avenue the non-receipt your 
going to your old address. Chicago, Iil., 2457 Avenue magazines. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘‘What does it cost?’’ but “Does it pay me?’’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


(The article discussed in these letters was published in the issue of 
November, 1923.) 


A Reply to “A Question to be 
Answered” 


We all know that public schools are erected, managed and 
financed for the good of the children. This being the case, 
why should the first grade classroom be disciplined with 
military precision? And if we do have perfect discipline, 
what will be the result of the repression of the children’s 
originality, initiative, not to mention the good comradeship 
and controlled freedom that any child is entitled to in its 
classroom life? Only when interested does a child’s mind 
develop its utmost. Surely such a régime is easier for the 
teacher; she is not annoyed. But just because a child 
annoys an adult, is that child bad? Certainly not. 

We must see the child’s behavior from the child’s stand- 
point. Often what adults consider disorder and “noise,” 
is neither to the child’s mind. Of course the child should 
be guided, controlled, and moulded by the teacher. 

To quote Jean B. Elwell, “School is Life.” It is net 
just a preparation for life—it is a real, throbbing, vital 
world for the little pupil. The school world is the founda- 
tion upon which all later life experiences are built. How 
necessary it is, then, for the child to have all those attributes 
necessary to a happy and successful existence—originality, 
initiative, good comradeship, confidence in his superiors. 

A real knowledge and intelligent understanding cannot 
be obtained by the teacher except when a child is itself, 
natural, unhampered and unhindered by a too close im- 
portance attached to such minor details as “perfect posi- 
tions” (necessitating rigid and cramped muscles) and a 
tomb-like silence—a constant nagging at the minor things 
at a sacrifice of the major. We don’t want our children 
to be puppets, but human beings! 

What lasting beneficial effects are secured by a sympa- 
thetic teacher who inspires respect and confidence! 

The teacher of the first grade holds the key that is to 
unlock a world of happiness and attentive interest for 
school work—“as the twig is bent so the tree inclines.” 
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How inconsistent with modern methods of learning—such 
as dramatization, oral English, etc.—is the iron-clad rule 
of perfect behavior. 

There will be no real wrong-doing, no motive for wrong- 
doing where there has been instilled from first day at 
school a love of fellow creatures, a pleasure in learning, an 
undying confidence in “teacher,” a respect for law and 
country; in short, a love of life itself. 

ANNA T. CRANE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Or A 


A 


» Another Reply 


So ably written an article indicates an able teacher. 
The atmosphere of the classes you describe intimates your 
dislike of them. The military discipline and the “iron hand 
within the glove” are not to be desired. They are not right. 
They do not approach the natural. The modern trend is 
more towards trying to let the child work as he would in 
his more usual surroundings, i.e., his home or his neighbor- 
hood. At its best, a schoolroom is not a natural setting for 
a growing, learning animal. 

As a child works at home or with his playmates, does he 
work without moving, or without an exclamation? Cer- 
tainly not. Yet the “busy” sounds which accompany his 
work could not be called disorder, nor need they bring forth 
severe punishment. 

lt is at this point that the teacher controls the situation 
favorably or otherwise. She must keep the atmosphere as 
nearly orderly and natural and as far away from the rigid 
as is reasonable. 

I am one of the teachers who will declare that a “blending 
of freedom and order” all the time is not always to be 
maintained—let me add a limiting word—is not apparently 
maintained at all times. Do not confuse the atmosphere 
of “busy” and its attendant hum with the unwelcome 
noises that accompany lack of occupation. 

At times when you feel that the situation is out of your 
control, is it not a little because you have lost your grip on 
yourself? Do not lose courage. Then you lose mastery. 

As you look over a room in which every child is working 
at his tasks and you are aware of sounds, yet see nothing 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Some Questions Raised by the Project Method 


I Sand-tables as Projects 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


Are all sand-tables projects? 

Sand-table constructions are projects to those who pur- 
pose the construction and work to realize it. 

Sometimes the teacher suggests, plans and builds the 
sand-table. The teacher undertakes a project, and it is 
she who learns through that project. 

Sometimes a very small group of children does the work 
at the sand-table. It is that small group, not the class, 
that learns through purposing, planning, executing and 
judging. It is the teacher’s part to get all of the children 
into the enterprise. On some of it all of them should work 
together, on the remainder they may work as groups or 
individuals. There are several kinds of work to be done, 
and different groups can have charge of certain parts of the 
whole undertaking, each group being guided by the require- 
ments of the desired end. When this plan is followed, all 
of the children are going to feel the responsibilities of owner- 
ship; and they are going to be interested in every detail 
of the undertaking. They are going to work together for 
a common end. 


Why do children often seem to lose interest in sand-tables 
that start with apparent enthusiasm? 

The most common reason for the collapse of the ardent 
zeal with which some sand-tables started, is lack of organiza- 
tion. The children started something without a definite 
plan or purpose. They started to go somewhere without 
knowing where they were going or how they were going to 
travel. 

There should be in the minds of all of the children a clear 
idea of the end to be sought. 

Their desire to reproduce a brick kiln, a rubber plantation, 
or Robinson Crusoe island may be whole-hearted; but their 
ideas on these subjects are vague, and some would start one 
way and some another. They need information, organiza- 
tion and leadership. 


How can the work be organized? 

The teacher may lead the children in a discussion about 
a proposed sand-table. This discussion will show her what 
the children have in mind, and it will give her an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions that will make the project more 
worthwhile. All of the children should have a chance to 
state their opinions and to hear those of others. 

Some questions in regard to aims and procedure are sure 
to arise. The next step will be to decide just what this 
sand-table shall show and why it shall be shown. 

It would be well for the teacher to write on the board 
simple outlines of the children’s accepted aims and the 
proposed procedure. These outlines will help to give a 
common purpose to their efforts and to guide the under- 
taking to satisfactory results. Parts of the first general 
outline will need further discussion, and other outlines of 
carefully considered plans will help to organize procedure. 

One of our fourth grade classes has been much interested 
in coal mines. The shaft and elevator seemed to make an 
especial appeal to them. They asked if they could make a 
coal shaft and elevator in the sand-table. 

A short discussion led them to see that they would need 
the mine for a setting. This discussion also made clear to 
them that they would need to show both ends of the shaft. 
They were puzzled about the procedure at this point, and 
the teacher stepped in to show them some cross section 
views of the various subjects. 

The interest in possible ways of constructing a cross 
section of a coal mine became so great that general plans 
were interrupted for a day while the framework for their 


cross section was planned and set up. The accompanying 
diagram shows the plan of their framework. 


3 is a wooden box. The open side faces the center of the 
sand-table A hole will be cut in the top of it for the shaft. 
1, 2,4 and 5 are strong cardboard boxes. A closed side 
of each faces the center of the sand-table. They will 
represent a face of bed rock cut through by the cross section. 

When this framework was completed, the teacher saw 
that the plan was not clear to some of the children. She 
introduced a discussion of aims and procedure. Under 
her leadership the following outline was developed and 
written on the board. 

What we wish to show in our sand-table: 


1 A coal mine. 

The shaft and elevator. 

A coal storage house. 

A coal town. 

The transportation of coal to the freight station. 


Ore C bo 


The lesson closed with the decision that the mine was 
the next thing to be considered and that that should be the 
work for the next lesson. As a preparation for this next 
lesson, they decided to look for pictures of, and information 
on, coal mines. One boy had a grandfather who had worked 
in a coal mine and the boy was asked to get some disputed 
points settled for the class. 

At the next lesson they will decide how to represent the 
interior of the mine. Paint, black paper, and lumps of 
coal have already been suggested as possible materials, but 
a very short consideration of them showed that the children 
did not know enough about the appearance of a coal mine 
to proceed without further information. 


What points must the teacher consider in determining the 
worthwhileness of a proposed sand-table? 

The children’s interest in the suggested plans will be the 
first consideration of the teacher, but she must also consider 
the possibilities in the project for gains in knowledge, power, 
attitude or skill. She must check the gains in knowledge 
expected with the requirements of her course of study. 
She must estimate her chances to use this project as a step 
toward larger interests. She must weigh the time required 
for the work with the gains expected from it. She must 
know where there is reference material suited to the 
capabilities of the children. She must test her own ability 
to plan a possible procedure. 

When the children do not seem to know just what they 
would like to do, and when their plans seem inadequate, 
the teacher should not hesitate to make suggestions. The 
children are not experienced in project setting, and from 
the teacher’s knowledge of children’s interests she should be 
able to suggest projects that they will accept wholeheartedly. 
There will be many projects within the main project that 
the children can and should handle. 


How can the teacher measure the success of any sand-table 
construction? 

She can ask herself the following questions: 

1 What knowledge required by my course of study have 
these children gained through this project? 

2 Have they gained any knowledge not required by the 
course of study? Was it valuable to them? 

3 Did the project do anything to increase their appreci- 
ation of the tool subjects? 

4 Did it give them any increase of power or skill? 
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A—Ground level. 


5 Did they show a desirable spirit of co-operation in 
their work together? Did they seem to appreciate good 
leadership? 

6 To what larger interest did this project lead? 

7 How many suggestions did I make? How many did 
the children make? 

8 Were the gains great enough for the time spent? 
How long shall the sand-table stand after completion? 

It should not stand many days. When the children have 
had a few days to enjoy the results of their labor and the 
satisfactory completion of a piece of work undertaken, and 
when they have had a chance to show and explain it to other 
classes, it had better make room for new work. The great 
value of most projects is in the doing, not in the results. 





Individual Expression in Read- 
ing and Writing 
J. E. Tolson 
Mistress, Bonner Hill Road School, Kingston-upon-Thames, England 


NDIVIDUAL occupations have won their place in the 
Infant School curriculum, and many teachers are en- 
deavoring to bridge the gulf between these and what 

might be termed the “study” method of the senior school, 
where the pupils study literature and reading matter of all 
kinds and reproduce it either orally or in writing. 

Every first and second grade teacher knows the value of 
story-telling, the narration by the child of what he has 
heard, or the statement of some simple observation, whether 
the result of memory or experience. The following is the 
description of an attempt to develop connected thought, 
as well as an excellent training in the art of written language. 
It bridges the gap between mechanical transcription on 
the one hand and free composition on the other, improves 
spelling and is invaluable in demonstrating to the pupil 
the difference between loose and accurate reproduction. 
It is so easy to think after reading a paragraph, a chapter, 
or a story that one knows it; the child soon realizes that 
he does not really know anything unless he can express it 
himself. This is a valuable check on voracious reading 
merely for amusement or edification, while the training in 
memory and reconstructive imagination is very marked. 

In oral reproduction of story or other language work, 
the disadvantage is that only one child at a time can 
occupy the arena, whereas in this experiment each child, 
as in the Dalton plan, is going his own pace; not only that, 
but as far as possible according to the range of literature 
at hand, he is allowed free choice in the selection of story- 
book. I think it is Terman in his book on “Intelligence 
Tests” who points out that ordinarily it is the quick and 
not the backward child who is retarded in our schools, and 
an experiment of this kind bears this out. Some of the 
seven-year-olds are quite able to choose and appreciate 
what is ordinarily given to a ten-year-old child—The 
Heroes,” “Alice in Wonderland” (unabridged) and so 
forth— while, of course, some of the pupils who are below 
the average are allowed to choose a simpler reader, so that 
each one is definitely engrossed with a book fitted to his 
own stage of development. 

Ordinary fairy tale readers are popular, while stories 
from history, stories of other lands and, in some cases, easy 


B—Face of cross section. 


11 


C—Shaft 


biographies of famous people are quite within the range of 
the work. 

Now for the modus operandi. A good selection is made 
from supplementary readers, specimen readers, and the like, 
and specially suitable ones are duplicated. The first hour 
is given to rummaging among the books or a little talk on 
some of the types is given by the teacher. Then each 
pupil chooses a book, and is provided with a pencil, a narrow 
sheet of paper for word lists, ordinary writing paper as 
required and—very important—a bookmark. Simple in- 
structions are given as follows: 

“Choose what book you wish; but you must read it 
through before you begin another one. Always place your 
bookmark in the proper page before leaving. Read a 
chapter, then think about it. If you cannot remember it 
clearly, read it again. As you read, you may come across 
words you do not know; print these on your list, and when - 
you have six, bring them out to teacher, who will tell them 
to you. If you find them out for yourselves, just cross 
them off. Write out what you remember and number each 
sheet of paper; then when you have finished, you will have 
a little story-book of your own.” 

An hour is aJlowed for this work, under the head of 
“Reading and Writing,” and of course the child allots 
the period as he wishes. But he so soon lJearns the wise 
division of his time that, on the whole, it is better to do a 
little of both reading and writing in the same period and 
not read aJ] the time, and then next time do nothing but 
write. Of course, if he finds that this latter suits him 
better, he is allowed to do it. At the close of each period, 
each child teJJs how far he got in his reading, and this is 
marked upon the record. 

Just a little about the word lists. These are extremely 
valuable, as the very act of writing out a strange word 
helps in its solution, whereas spelling is enormously strength- 
ened, as every one knows that it is the “visual” rather 
than the auditory image that helps correct spelling. At 
the end of the term, the child takes his written efforts 
home, and is so proud to think that he has written the 
story “all by himself.” He gets an insight into story 
construction, and paves the way for original effort to be 
made Jater. The value in “precis” is distinctly great, 
and is a check on the “rambling” so characteristic of 
children. Occasionally the pupils read over their efforts 
to the class or to the home circle, and here again they 
readily detect their own faults, self-detection being the 
first step to self-correction. Then, most valuable of all, 
he feels that he is making the book his own; he is living 
through all the experiences and can go forward and not 
have to wait until his turn to read, or until some explanation 
for the benefit of others, but which he may not himself 
need, is made to the class. 

The experiment has more than justified itself and can be 
adapted to the first stages of a child’s continuous reading and 
continued upto the “student” stage, when a book is studied 
from the “literary” as well as the “content” stand-point. 

In conclusion, I give a list of some of the books tackled 
this term by pupils from six toseven and one-half years of age: 

“Tales from Norseland,” “ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,”’ “Hiawatha Primer,” “Pied Piper,” “Chil- 
dren of Other Lands,” “Babyland Abroad,” “Ugly Duck- 
ling,” “Dramatic Tales,” “ Water Babies,” “Donkey Skin,” 
“History in Pictures and Stories,” “Fairy Stories of all 
Kinds,” “Stories of the Sun,” “Stories of the Moon,” 
“The Snow Queen,” etc. 
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Kindergarten 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


A Playhouse 


HIS subject offers a wide scope of activities and neces- 
sitates the use of a variety of materials. It will take 
several months to complete the entire project. It is 

a subject suitable for any time of year, but because of the 
interest it inspires, it is a very good plan to introduce it just 
after the Christmas holidays or, better still, directly after 
Easter. The home activities in the spring suggest to the 
children the different things necessary in carrying out the 
playhouse project. 

The playhouse, in this case, was a playhouse screen, as 
seen in the illustration, and made from Miss Temple’s 
description in Parker’s “General Methods of Teaching in 
Elementary Schools.” The screen was placed across one 
corner of the room and the room thus made measured about 
eight feet by eight feet. This unfurnished and undecorated 
room was the problem as it was presented to the kinder- 
garten children. 

The boys immediately saw the necessity for furniture. 
Boards of soft wood, such as bass wood, were given them. 
All the lumber used for the entire project was obtained from 
discarded box containers, such as dry-goods boxes and so 
forth. Large spools, such as are obtained at woolen mills 
and other factories, were also in the collection of lumber. 
Nails and screws of assorted sizes were placed within reach. 
They had access to hammers, saw, augur and bits, screw- 
drivers and pliers. The boys worked in teams—one 
steadied the piece worked on, while the other manipulated 
the tools. 

The boys did not measure articles of furniture with the 
ruler, but by comparing articles or parts of articles during 
process of building. Thus the spool decided the height of 
the chair seat from the floor. The height of lower drawer 
from the floor was the same. The davenport seat was also 
made the height of spool; the table, the height of two spools; 
the height of dresser, by height of drawers used, and so forth. 

The following pieces of furniture were made: Table, chair, 
davenport, bed and dresser. A magazine stand was made, 
in front of which were hung curtains, to represent a cupboard. 
The table consisted of a board 13 inches wide by 26 inches 
long. The boys conceived the idea of using spools for legs. 
One spool high, they decided, was too low, so they nailed 
two spools together, thus using eight spools for the table. 

The chair consisted of a board 10 inches by 10 inches for 
seat and another 21 inches long by 10 nches wide for back. 
The boys used two spools for front legs and had the back 
extend to the floor, nailing the seat to the back the height 
of spools from the floor. They then took a strip of burlap 
10 inches wide and tacked it down on the top of back first; 
then placed some excelsior for padding on back and nailed 
burlap down on bottom of back and on two sides. Some 
more excelsior was put on seat and the burlap continued to 
front of seat and tacked all around the seat. A braid was 
given them which they tacked over raw edge of burlap with 
upholstery tacks. 

A long board, 30 inches in length, suggested to the minds 
of the boys the idea of making a bench. Another child 
suggested adding “arms,” as he called it, and a back, making 
a davenport. An “apron” was nailed across front of 
davenport to strengthen it. The davenport was upholstered 
the same as the chair. Thus, when completed, the result 
was a very neat piece of work. 

The making of a bed was then considered. This needed 
a little consultation among themselves. Boards were 
found and set up. The “apron” on the davenport sug- 
gested nailing a strip to fasten end boards together. The 
head-board measured 18 by 12 inches; the foot-board, 
12 by 12 inches; the “aprons,” or side-boards, measured 


8 inches by 18 inches. The side-boards were nailed to head 
and foot boards about 8 inches from floor. Laths were 
nailed the same height from floor, between the two end 
boards, to hold the mattress. 

A girl suggested having a dresser for the doll, also bed- 
clothes. The boys found it necessary to consult the 
kindergartner for suggestions here. Several wooden boxes, 
the same size, were given the boys. Also a mirror from 
the ten-cent store was obtained. Cigar boxes could be 
used for drawers very nicely. Two lengths of boards, 
8 inches wide and the height they desired (in this case, 
20 inches), were sawed off. Three boards the length of the 
drawer decided the width of the dresser. The first board 
was nailed to the perpendicular boards, about six inches 
from floor, forming a shelf. One of the boxes, which was 
to be used for a drawer, was placed on this board. Another 
board was nailed just above this drawer. The second 
drawer was placed on this board and the top board or 
dresser top was nailed on. This board was a little larger 
and extended beyond two sides and front about two inches. 
It was flush with the back of dresser. This board measured 
9 by 13 inches. 

The teacher will find it necessary to hang the mirror. 
Remove the glass from the frame. Just a little above the 
center of sides, with augur and bit, make a hole in frame. 
Fasten two uprights to the rear of dresser. Drive a screw 
through top ends of uprights and extend into holes made in 
mirror. Two small spools, such as button-hole silk comes 
on, between uprights and mirror help the mirror to swing 
more easily. Replace glass in mirror. 

For knobs on drawers, the boys took small spools, as 
mentioned above, and with short screws fastened two spools 
to each drawer. One of the girls brought small doll-size 
toilet articles, ivory comb, brush and hand mirror. A 
number of shelves were nailed to two upright boards for a 
cupboard. This idea was suggested to them by the dresser 
when drawers were removed, and was the simplest piece of 
furniture made. It was decided that the girls make 
curtains to hang in front of shelves. 

The boys painted the furniture with white enamel. 
During this process the floor around and under the work- 
table was covered with several thicknesses of heavy paper. 
Heavy paper was pinned over top and down several inches 
on sides of table. Several layers of newspapers were placed 
on top of this covering, and when one thickness was soiled 
it would be removed and the clean sheet underneath it 
exposed. 

The boys wore cover-alls over their suits and with only 
two painting at a time, there was little danger of marring 
the furniture or ruining their clothes. Plenty of turpentine 
was kept on hand to remove paint from hands, after which 
the boys washed in warm water with plenty of soap. 

While the boys were furnishing the playhouse, the girls 
were far from being idle. Drapes and curtains were the 
first things suggested. A shopping trip was planned, 
and one bright day the entire class visited the drapery 
department of the dry goods store. The clerk good-natur- 
edly draped several scrims with different colored drapes 
about the counter. The pink drapes with pink dotted mull 
were the ones unanimously decided upon. This material 
was purchased and brought back to the kindergarten. 

The following day the curtains were measured and cut off. 
The drapes were also cut and a busy interval of sewing 
began. Each girl made one section for each window com- 
plete. That is, one girl completed one piece of drapery, 
one girl sewed the mull curtain and the third girl sewed the 
drape for other side of window. Thus twelve girls were 
busily sewing the curtains. 

By the time these were completed, the furniture was so 
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far under way that the girls recognized the necessity of 
mattress, pillows, sheets, pillow-cases, dresser cover, table 
cover, and so forth. Different materials necessary for any 
of these articles were placed on a shelf in the children’s cup- 
board, where they went to get what they thought appropri- 
ate for the article to be made. Needles, thinbles, black 
thread, white thread, pins, were kept in a box to which they 
had access. 

A couple of reasonably priced dolls were purchased to add 
interest to the work, and, of course, a doll’s wardrobe was 
the next thing to plan. Untiring interest was displayed 
throughout. 

When the sewing was completed and pressed, the drapes 
were hung in place, the furniture set up and everything 
seemingly complete, one of the children discovered we 
needed rugs for the floors. The Tindall looms were brought 
out and threaded with warp. As we all know these measure 
only 9 by 12. But it was decided to sew small rugs together 








when finished. Eighteen children each made a small rug. 
These were sewed together, two in width and three in length, 
and placed on the floor. Other rugs were made two in 
width and two in length. Gray cotton roving was used 
for rugs with green border. 

The parents of one child had built a window box and 
placed it in the window at theirhome. He was very anxious 
to make one for the playhouse. Lumber was given two of 
the boys, and two boxes the width of the window and painted 
like the furniture were hung at windows on either side of 
the door. Flowers were brought from home, transplanted 
into these boxes and cared for by the children. 

Small discarded picture frames from which pictures were 
removed were brought before the class one day. Severa 
lessons at the tables followed this strenuous manual labor, 
proving a relief. The best lesson in crayon was mounted 
in one frame and hung on the wall of the playhouse. Later 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Literary Appreciation V 


Annie L. MacKinnon 
Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Litcrature, Teachers College, Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School— Primary Grades 


The New Year is a story book, 
With pages clean and new, 

That tell of children’s happy times— 
And best of all, they’re true. 


The pictures scattered here and there, 
We look for with delight, 
For they are holidays that make 
Our story book so bright—Daisy B. Stephenson 


Like a book with clean white pages, the New Year comes 
to us full of opportunities to try once more to be what the 
world calls a good citizen. We are given a chance for a 
fresh start and a good one. 


Snow-wrapped and holly-decked it comes 
To richest and to poorest homes, 

Twelve jeweled months, all set with days 
Of priceless opportunities.—Sel. 


Theme for the Month—Self-control 
“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


I In order to overcome any tendency to backslide, we must 
have 
1 Patience. 
2 Perseverance. 
3 Self-control. 


II We must not give way to 
1 Anger. 
a Physical demonstration of it. 
b Unkind, profane, vulgar expression of it. 
c Hate of any person, service or lesson. 


III We must not indulge in 
1 Foolishness of 
a Bodily action. 
b Speech. 
¢ Thought. 


“A foolish wish often harms a wise purpose.” 


2 Procrastination. We must not put off 
a Necessary action. 
b Necessary speech. 
c Necessary study. 


Thus through the Law of Self-control we step forward 
toward the goal of good citizenship. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


Jan. 2—Conversation to bring out the theme for the month. Em- 
phasize this with the story, ‘The New Day,” found in “Stories 
for Sunday Telling,” by Bailey. 

Jan. 3-4—Dramatize the story, ““The New Day.” 

Jan. 7—Silent reading: On the board in connection with above story. 

Jan. 8—Dramatize ““The New Day.” 

Jan. 9—Present the poem, “The Little Star.” Use with this for 
emphasis the story, ‘““The Three Pink Candles.” 
Jan. 10—Story for emphasis: “The Great Big Wheel.” Work on 

poem. 

Jan. 11—Oral reading: “Bunny Rabbit’s Diary,” by Blaisdell. 
Teacher should read the first story, writing questions, one at a 
time, on the board. 

Jan. 14—Picture study: The Cat Family—500—Perry; Four Little 
Scamps—499—Pcrry; To the Right into Line—573C—Perry; 
Musical Basket—573B—Perry. Use with these pictures the 
story of ‘Mrs. Tabby Gray,” in ‘Mother Stories,” by Lindsay. 

Jan. 15—Present the poem, “A Black-nosed Kitty,” by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Found in Elson Picture Study Leaflet, First 
Grade, under the title of “Cat and Kittens.” (These leaflets 
are ten cents each and of great value to the teacher. Elson 
Picture Company, 78, Belmont, Mass.) 


Jan. 16-17—Story for return: “ Wait-a-Minute.” 

Jan. 18—Silent reading on board in connection with above story. 

Jan. 21—Story for emphasis: “Little-In-a-Minute.” found in For 
the Story Teller,” by Bailey. 

Jan. 22-23—Work on poem, “Black-nosed Kitty.” 

Jan. 24—Picture study: It was suggested in class that pictures 
dealing with shelter and care of animals, and with the family 
life of animals be used at this time. An Interesting Family— 
1928—Brown; Little Freehold—106C—Brown; Little Foxes— 
1062—Perry; Feeding the Hens—ME6—University Prints. 
Use with this last picture the story, ‘‘ Making the Best of It,” 
found in Barnes Reader III. 

Jan. 25—Oral reading: ‘Bunny Rabbit’s Diary.” 
second part of first story. Questions on board. 

Jan. 28—Story for emphasis: ‘‘The Slow Little Mud Turtle,” in 
Barncs Reader III. Dramatize “ Wait-a-Minute.” 

Jan. 29-30—Oral reading by tcacher: “Bunny Rabbit’s Diary,” 
“Billy’s Slide.” 

Jan. 31—Drill on poem or dramatize one of the stories. 


Teacher read 


For the 2B’s 


Jan. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Jan. 3—Silcnt reading: See plan for 1A’s, January 11. 

Jan. 4—Present the poem, “ December.” 

Jan. 7-S—Story for rcturn: ‘‘The Three Foolish Bears.” 

Jan. 9—Drill on poem, ‘“ Deccmber.” 

Jan. 10—Silent reading: On board in connection with the above 
story. 

Jan. 11-14—Silcnt reading: See plan for 1A’s for Jan. 29-30. 

Jan. 15—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s, Jan. 24. Another story 
for emphasis: “‘Dunny,” in “‘ Kindergart:n Book,” by Hoxie. 

Jan. 16—Story for emphasis: “‘Dog With a Green Tail.” Follow 
this at once with dramatization of ‘‘The Three Foolish Bears.” 

Jas. 17—Story for emphasis: ‘‘ Ludwig and Marleem,” in “‘ Kinder- 
garten Book,” by Hoxie. Dramatize ‘‘The Three Foolish 
Bears. 

Jan. 18-21—Present the poem, “A Little Boy’s Dream.” 

Jan. 22-23-24—Story for return: ‘Wishing Wishes,” 
“More Mother Stories,” by Lindsay. 

Jan. 25—Oral reading: Teacher or pupil read “‘The Wishing Gate,” 
Barnes Reader III. Discussion. 

Jan. 28—See plan for 1A’s, Jan. 14. 

Jan. 29—Silent reading: On board in connection with “Story of 
Mrs. Tabby Gray.” 

Jan. 30—Silent reading: “The Snowman,” on the board. 

Jaz. 31—Drill on poerrs. 


found in 


For the 2A’s 


Jan. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Jan. 3-4—Story for return: “The Fairy’s New Year Gift,” found 

in “In the Child’s World,” by Poulsson. 

7—Silent reading: ‘“ Work-a-day-doings on a Farm,” by Serl— 

“The Churn.” 

Jan. 8—Story for emphasis: “Ludwig and Marleem,” by Hoxie. 
Dramatize “The Fairy’s New Year Gift.” 

Jan. 9—Story for emphasis: “‘ Dog with a Green Tail.” 
“The Fairy’s Gift.” 

Jan. 10—Silcnt reading: Work-a-day-doings on a Farm,” by Serl— 
* Churning.’” 

Jan. 11—Silent reading: “That’s Why Stories,” by Bryce—“ Lazy 
Raccoon.” 

Jan. 14—See plan for 2B’s, Jan. 15. 

Jan. 15-16-17—Pr?sent Stevenson’s poem, “Winter,” first and last 
verses. 

Jan. 18—Oral reading by teacher: “Little In-a-Minut:.” Found 
in “For the Story Tellcr,” by Bailey. Questions by pupils. 

Jan. 21-22-23—Story for return: “Legend of the Dipper.” Found 
in “Children’s Stories,” by Essenwein and Stockard. 

Jan. 24—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “The Hut in the Forest.’ 
Found in “Kindergarten Stories,” by Hoxie. Discussion. 
Jan. 25—Silent reading: “That’s Why Stories”—“Why Turtles 

Stay Near Water.” 

Jan. 28—Picture study: ‘Always Tell the Truth,” 924—Perry. 
Story to usewith this picture for emphasis: “Necklace of 
Truth,” in Searson, Martin III 

Jan. 29-30—Present poem, “The Snowman,” found in “Live Lan- 
guage Lessons,” ITT. 

Jan. 31—Silent reading: “The Snowman,” on the Loard. 


Jan. 


Dramatize 
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For the 3B’s 


Jan. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Jan. 3-4—Story for return: A Year of Days,” by Julia A. Mills. 

Jan. 5—Silent reading: “That’s Why Stories,’—‘The Lazy 

Raccoon.” 

8—Teacher read and discuss the poem, ‘Time’s Box,” found 

in “Story Telling Time,” by Danielson. 

Jan. 9-10—Dramatize “A Year of Days.” 

Jan. 11—Silent reading: ‘“‘That’s Why Stories’—“Why Turtles 

Stay Near the Water.” 

14—Picture study: Pictures depicting shelter, kindness and 

care of animals—The Sheepfold—505—Perry; Oversleeping— 

3238—Perry; The Sheepfold—907—Brown; The Sheepfold— 

by Jacque—Elson Print—20 cents. Stories for emphasis: 

“Making the Best of It,” Barnes Reader III. “Sheltering 

Wings,” in “Tell It Again Stories,” by Dillingham and 

Emerson. If you care to use the pictures quoted for the 

1A’s, Jan. 24, the poem, ‘‘A Winter’s Night,” in ‘‘Live 

Language Lessons,” III, will be of service. A ballad entitled 

“The Child and the Fox,” found in ‘‘The Joyous Guests,” by 

Lindsay and Poulsson, will emphasize kindness to animals, and 

can be used with the picture, “Little Foxes.” 

15—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “‘The Hut in the Forest,” 

in “Kindergarten Stories,” by Hoxie. 

Jan. 16-17—Work on the poem, “Time’s Box.” 

Jan. se reading: “Merry Animal Tales”—‘Fleetfoot and 
Billy.” 

Jan. 28—Picture study: See plan for 2A’s. 

Jan. 29—McKinley’s Birthday: The Perry Picture No. 132 (10 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


15 


cents), is a good picture of McKinley. Use the story, “A 
Message to Garcia,” by Helen Replogle, an elaboration of the 
paragraph found in Elbert Hubbard’s booklet of the same title. 
This story gives us an insight into the painstaking care that 
always marked any undertaking of President McKinley. 
Jan. 30-31—Present the poem, “There’s a New Year Coming.” 


For the 3A’s 


Jan. 2—See plan for 1A’s. 

Jan. 3-4—Story for return: “A Year of Days,” by Mills. 

Jan. 7—Silent Reading: ‘Merry Animal Tales”—“Ringtail’s 
Journey. 

Jan. 8-9—Dramatize the story, “A Year of Days.” 

Jan. —— reading: “‘Merry Animal Tales’”—“ Fleetfoot and 
Billy.” 

Jan. 11—Silent reading: ‘Merry Animal Tales” —“ Snowflake.” 

Jan. 14—Picture study: See plan for 3B’s. 

Jan. 15—Oral reading by teacher or pupil: “The Stone Cutter,” 
Elson III. 

Jan. 16-17—Present the poem, ‘‘There’s a New Year Coming.” 

Jan. 18—Silent reading: ‘Old Mother West Wind”—“ How Sammy 
Jay was Found Out.” 

Jan. 21-22-23-24—Story for 
Wheeler Reader IV. 

Jan. 25—Silent reading: “Old Mother West Wind”—*“Little Joe 
Otter’s Slide.” 

Jan. 28-29—See plan for 3B’s. 

a a first three verses of “‘The First Snowfall,” 

oy Low._ll. 


return: ‘‘The Twelve Months,” 


The Stories 


The Little Star 


“T cannot do much,” said a little star, 
“To make the dark world bright; 
My silver beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night; 
But I’m only part of God’s great plan 
And I’ll cheerfully do the best I can.’’—Sel. 


Three Pink Candles 


Once three pink candles who lived in a grocery grew 
bored with their dull life. 

In the dead of night they spoke of it. “I,” said one, 
“‘would like to amuse myself, and go to parties where I 
might be merry.” 

“T,” said the second one, “would like to know a very 
great deal. I would like to be as learned and wise as that 
handsome college boy who comes in here sometimes!”’ 

The third one then thought it was time for him to speak. 
So after he had thought about it for a minute, he said, 
“T am bored, too. I think I would like to do some good 
in the world.” 

Then they all went to sleep. 

And the very next day their wishes came true. Early 
in the morning a little girl came into the grocery store 
looking for pink candles! 

The three who had talked in the middle of the night 
were the last ones left. So they were handed across the 
counter to the little girl. Then she ran home with them. 

That night was the little girl’s birthday—and she wanted 
the pink candles for her birthday party. So when night 
came, the pink candles were brought out, each to fulfil its 
destiny in the world. 

The first of the pink candles, the one that wanted to go 
to a party and be merry, was placed in a Chinese lantern. 
The trouble was, he had to be cut in halves to make him fit. 
“But, after all,” he comforted himself, “there is little 
pleasure without pain.” 

Then the lantern was hung at the end of a long stick, 
where it swung back and forth gaily. ‘This is merriment,” 
cried the little pink candle all to itself. ‘This is a party 
indeed!” 

Then the stick was taken in the little girl’s hand for a 
stroll by the river’s edge. But in its joy the little pink 
candle burned so brightly that it set the lantern on fire. 
Then the little girl was frightened and threw the whole thing 





into the river. Beautiful reflections danced on the water. 
The little girl admired them for a while, then turned away. 
So died the little pink candle after its fifteen minutes of fun. 

But the second and third candles were still alive and only 
waiting to be used. The handsome college boy, who was 
the little girl’s brother, took the second candle and placed 
it in a beautiful silver candlestick. All the evening he 
studied French history by its light. So the ambitious little 
candle acquired much knowledge. But at the end of his 
life, he began to think he wasn’t much better off for all his 
learning. He died at eleven that night. 

As for the third little candle, it was not called into use 
until three o’clock in the morning. That was when the 
little girl’s baby brother began to cry and moan in a way 
that was pitiful to hear. The father and mother hurried 
to the baby’s bed, and the father tried to see into his 
throat. 

“T can’t see at all,”’ he said hastily. 
me a candle. 

So the little girl gave him her last pink candle. The 
mother lighted it and held it near the baby’s mouth, and 
thanks to the steady, kind little flame, the father saw the 
tiny white spot at the back of the tiny throat. So he har- 
nessed the horse to the buggy very quickly and went for the 
doctor. 

The baby was so well taken care of that he was very soon 
well and happy again. “It was lucky,” the doctor said, 
over and over, to the parents, “that you saw so soon what 
was the matter with the baby.” 

“Tt was my candle that did that,” thought the little girl. 
And she felt so grateful towards the kind little piece of wax 
that she put it in her doll’s cupboard. And there it made 
friends with the dolls and toys in the dead of night, and lived 
to a happy old age among comrades. 


(Adapted from the French by Renee Lacoste, in Story Teller’s 
Magazine, now out of print.) 


The Great Big Beautiful Wheel 


Annie L. MacKinnon 


For the want of a nail the shoe was lost; for the want of a shoe the 
horse was lost; and for the want of a horse the rider was lost; being 
overtaken and slain by the enemy, all for the want of care about a 
horseshoe nail.—Poor Richard’s Almanac—Benjamin Franklin 


“Somebody give 





Way, way down deep in the heart of a big furniture 
factory, spun and whirled the Great Big Beautiful Wheel. 
All around him lived his friends. There was the Large 
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Shiny Black Engine; there were the oil-cups filled with the 
yellow oil; there were the Middle-sized Wheels and the 
Smaller-sized Wheels; there was the Faithful Watchman 
who kept the machinery clean and in working order, and 
way down underneath and hidden from the sight of all was 
the Tiny, Tiny Wheel. 

The Great Big Beautiful Wheel was a wonderful sight 
to look upon, and he was very proud of his shiny surface, 
but he was the proudest of all of the great leather belt that 
ran around his waist. When visitors came to the factory 
and were taken down into the engine room, they were 
always told that it had taken the hide of thirty cattle to 
make the great leather belt. Then it was that the Great 
Big Beautiful Wheel fairly sparkled with pride. 

The visitors always saw the Shiny Black Engine, the 
golden oil-cups, the Middle-sized Wheels and the Smaller- 
sized Wheels; but they never saw the Tiny, Tiny Wheel which 
was way down underneath and hidden from the sight of all. 

So the machinery went about its work, day after day, 
month after month and year after year. 

At last the Tiny, Tiny Wheel began to feel unhappy and 
discontented because he was.never noticed. Being so 
very little he had to spin and whirl much faster than the 
larger wheels, so he grew tired, and said to himself, “I am 
of no account. Things would go on just the same if I 
should stop spinning round. Iam of no use in the world.” 

From this kind of thinking, he went on from bad to 
worse, until finally, he became all humpy and bumpy and 
unclean with his disagreeable thoughts, so one morning— 
he just stopped! 

Then the Smaller-sized Wheels stopped; the Middle-sized 
Wheels, also; the Great Big Beautiful Wheel whirled slower 
and slower; the Large Shiny Black Engine began to wheeze 
and puff, saying, “Sh—s, sh—s, what’s—s 'the matter?” 

At last, he too, stopped. The lights in the factory went 
out, the hand-machines and foot-machines ceased to work 
and the Faithful Watchman’ came hurying in to find out 
where the trouble lay. He looked into the oil-cups. They 
were full. He looked for dirt or lint. Not any. He ex- 
amined everything carefully. At last, he came to the 
Tiny, Tiny Wheel, way down underneath and hidden from 
the sight of all. 

“Ah, hah!” said he; “so here is where the trouble lies. 
What is the matter with you?” 

“Oh!” cried the Tiny, Tiny Wheel, “I am of no account. 
No one ever sees me. I am not needed, and as I was so 
very tired, I thought I would stop awhile.” 

“Now,” said the Faithful Watchman, “you get that 
notion right out of your machinery, for you can see now 
that everything stops if you stop. You were put here for a 
purpose, and to do your part, and you are necessary to usall.”’ 

So the Faithful Watchman cleaned away all the humpy, 
lumpy disagreeable thoughts, and Tiny,Tiny Wheel was 
so happy that he spun and whirled and hummed with joy, 
singing all to himself, “I’m a helper—h-u-m—I’m a helper!” 

Then the Smaller-sized Wheels started, the Great Big 

- Beautiful Wheel began to run around its leather belt once 
more, the lights came on in the factory, the Large Shiny 
Engine began to wheeze and puff, saying, “Sh—s—s, now 
we’re off again! Sh—ss—s, now we’re off again ” 

Soon the machinery was working again as smoothly and 
steadily as before. 

And if you ever visit the factory and see the Great Big 
Beautiful Wheel with is wonderful leather belt, you go over 
close to the Large Shiny Black Engine and see if you can’t 
hear him say, “Sh—s—s. Tiny Wheel’s the biggest. Sh 
—s—s! Sh—s! Tiny Wheel’s the biggest!” 


Little Waiut-a-Minute 


There was once a little girl who was loved by everyone. 
Her mother loved her; her father loved her; her brothers 
and sisters loved her; her aunts and uncles loved her and 
her playmates loved her. But there was something she 
used to do that no one liked. 
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Whenever her mother said, “Dear, please bring me a 
thimble from my work-box,”’ this little girl would say: 

“Yes, mother, just wait a minute until I look at this 
picture.” 

When her father came home at night and called, 
“Dear, will you bring me my slippers?” she would say, 
“Ves, father, just wait a minute till I put my dolly’s 
things away.” 

So at last, everyone began to call her “ Wait-a-Minute,’ 
and quite forgot that she had any other name at all. 

One evening her father came home, and putting his hand 
into his pocket, pulled out two red pieces of cardboard. 

“Oh, father!” cried little Wait-a-Minute, “are they 
circus tickets? Are we going to the circus?” 

“Tf you are ready next Saturday at one o’clock,” answered 
her father, “we will go to the circus.” 

Then he took her on his lap and told her all about the 
elephant who ate peanuts; the dancing bears; about the 
funny clowns and the ladies who jump through hoops; 
about the great tall giant and the wee little dwarf; the very 
thin man and the very fat lady, until little Wait-a-Minute’s 
eyes danced for joy. “Oh, I’ll surely be ready at one 
o'clock on Saturday!” 

All the week Wait-a-Minute thought of the fun she would 
have at the circus, and the days passed very slowly for her. 
But at last Saturday came, and when lunch was ready her 
mother called, “Come, little Wait-a-Minute, lunch is ready.” 

“All right, just wait a minute, mother. I’m in the very 
a of tidying up my doll’s house,” answered the little 
girl. 

So the cuckoo clock ticked and ticked and ticked, and 
Father Time tucked minute after minute away in his pocket, 
till at last, when she went down to lunch, she was late, but 
her mother had a nice lunch for her. There was a glass of 
milk, a nice fresh egg and a baked apple. 

Then she ran upstairs to dress, but she couldn’t find her 
new shoes, although she hunted everywhere, and at last 
she had to put on her old ones. She took down her dress 
and it was all crumpled. Just then she heard steps on the 
front porch. The door opened and father called, “Is 
little Wait-a-Minute ready?” 

“Not quite, father. Just wait a minute.” 

“Sorry, dear, no time to wait,”’ called father. 
to take Harry.” And he went away. 

Little Wait-a-Minute ran to her room, threw herself on 
her bed and cried and cried until she fell asleep. 

On the front steps of a house just across the street sat a 
little boy. His face was clean and shiny, his hair was 
brushed and he had on a clean waist. 

“Hello, Harry!” called Wait-a-Minute’s father. ‘Would 
you like to go to the circus?” 

“Well, I should say I would,” laughed Harry, and he ran 
for his hat, which was right where he always put it on the 
hall tree. 

_So Harry went to the circus and saw the animals, the 
big white tents, the clowns and all the very wonderful things 
one sees at a circus. He fed the elephants peanuts, had an 
ice cream cone and a glass of red lemonade. He certainly 
had a glorious time. 

When father reached home, Wait-a-Minute met him at 
the door, and said, “I am so sorry I was not ready, father.” 

“Well, maybe we will try again some day,” answered 
her father. 

Days passed; circuses came and circuses went and at 
last, one evening father came home and took two blue 
pieces of cardboard out of his pocket. 

“Oh, father!” cried little Wait-a-Minute; “now I am 
to go to the circus for sure.” 

“Yes, if you are ready Saturday at one o’clock,”’ answered 
her father, “we will go to the circus for sure.” 

Wait-a-Minute thought the days would never pass, but 
finally Thursday came, Friday came, Saturday came, and 
when mother called, ‘Come, dear, lunch is ready,” a happy 
little girl replied, “Yes, mother I’m coming now.” 

After lunch she ran upstairs to dress. Soon her hands 


“T’ll have 
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and face were washed, her hair brushed; her dress, coat and 
hat were put on, and she was just buttoning the last button 
of, her little brown gloves, when father opened the front door 
and called, “Is little Wait-a-Minute ready?” 

“Yes, father, I’m coming now,” cried Wait-a-Minute, 
as she ran to meet him. 

“Just on time,” said father, as they went down the front 
steps. 

Wait-a-Minute slipped her hand into his and as he looked 
into her bright little face, she said, “Father, I don’t like 
that name you call me. Couldn’t we change it to ‘Be-on- 
Time’?” 

So they called her Be-on-Time. 


(Adapted from a story by Helen D. Denbigh in a pamphlet of stories 
and poems for the Kindergarten compiled by the New York Public 
School Kindergarten Association.) 





The Three Foolish Bears 


(An animalized version of “The Three Sillies,” in “English Fairy 
Tales” and found in Story Tellers’ Magazine, now out of print.) 


Once upon a time, there were three foolish bears who lived 
in a hollow tree. There was a Papa Bear, a Mamma Bear, 
and a Baby Bear. Upstairs in the tree lived Mr. Squirrel, 
who was very good friends with the bears, although they 
never could get around nearly as fast as he could. 

One day, Papa Bear, Mamma Bear and Baby Bear all 
went out for a walk. When they came back and went up 
near the door of their house, Papa Bear saw a branch which 
had blown off the tree lying near the door. He began to 
think: “Suppose a hard wind should come up, and blow 
and blow and blow that branch right across the door of our 
house! If we were inside, we couldn’t get out, and if we 
were outside, we couldn’t get in! What a terrible thing 
that would be!” and Papa Bear sat down and began to cry. 

“What is the matter?” said Mamma Bear. “Do you 
feel sick?” 

“Just look at that branch off the tree!” said Papa Bear. 
“Suppose a hard wind should come up and blow and blow 
and blow the branch right across the door of our house. 
If we were inside, we could not get out, and if we were 
outside, we could not get in! What a terrible thing that 
would be!” 

“Dear me, what a terrible thing that would be!” said 
the Mamma Bear, and she sat down and began to cry. 

Then Baby Bear came running up and found them both 
crying. “Oh, what is the matter?” whispered Baby Bear. 

“Look at that branch off the tree,” said Mamma Bear. 
“Suppose the wind should come up and blow and blow and 
blow the branch right across the door of our house! If we 
were inside, we could not get out, and if we were outisde, 
we could not get in—what a terrible thing that would be!” 

“Oh, dear, oh dear!” cried Baby Bear, and he sat down 
beside the other two and began to cry. 

While they were sitting there, Mr. Squirrel came along, 
and when he saw that they were all crying, he looked at 
them a minute and said, “Well, what makes you cry so 
hard?” 

“Oh!” said Papa Bear, “look at that branch off the tree, 
What if a hard wind should come up and blow and blow and 
blow the branch right across the door of our house! If we 
were inside, we couldn’t get out, and if we were outside, 
we couldn’t get in! What a terrible thing that would be!” 
Then they all cried harder than ever. 

But Mr. Squirrel began to laugh. “Why don’t you take 
the branch in your mouth and drag it away where it cannot 
biow in front of the door of your house?” he asked. 

“Why, we never thought of that!” said the bears, and 
Papa Bear took the branch in his mouth and dragged it 
away behind the tree. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Squirrel. 
foolish animals as you are. 


“T never saw three such 
I am not going to live with you 
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any more just now; but I will go on a little journey, and 
if I can find three animals as foolish as you are, I will come 
back and live upstairs in your tree again.” So he said 
good-bye and started on his journey. The bears began to 
cry again because Mr. Squirrel would not live upstairs in 
their tree any more. 

Mr. Squirrel went along over the soft leaves which had 
fallen on the ground, a-hopping and a-jumping and a- 
laughing to himself. All of a sudden he saw a turtle trying 
to climb up a big high stone which was in his way. Now, 
this stone was very high, but not at all wide at the bottom. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mr. Squirrel. 

“T want to go to see my friend, Mr. Snapping Turtle,” 
said Mr. Turtle, “but this stone is right in my way. I have 
been trying and trying to climb over it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Squirrel, “why don’t you go around it?”’ 

“T never thought of that!” said Mr. Turtle. “Thank 
you.” And he went around the stone and continued on 
his way. 

“Foolish animal number one,” chuckled Mr. Squirrel, 
as he went on his way, a-hopping and a-jumping and a- 
laughing to himself. 

Very soon he came to an old rabbit sitting on the ground, 
looking up at the sky and holding his mouth wide open. 

“What are you doing?” asked the Squirrel. 

“T am very, very thirsty,” said Mr. Rabbit, “and I have 
been sitting here all day waiting for some rain to fall into 
my mouth so I can get a drink.” 

“Why don’t you go over to the brook behind you and get 
a drink?” asked Mr. Squirrel. 

“Dear me, so I can!” said Mr. Rabbit. “I never 
thought of that. Thank you.” So the two of them went 
down to the brook to get a drink, for Mr. Squirrel was very 
thirsty by this time. 

“That is foolish animal number two,” chattered Mr. 
Squirrel to himself, as he went on his way, a-hopping and 
a-jumping and a-laughing. 

Presently he came to a wild plum tree, full of plums. 
There was an old Bear sitting under it, just looking and 
looking at one big plum high up on the top of the tree. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mr. Squirrel. 

“Oh, I am so hungry!” growled Mr. Bear; “and that 
plum I am looking at won’t fall down so I can eat it.” 

“Tf you are so hungry as all that, why don’t you eat some 
of these nice ones on the ground?” suggested Mr. Squirrel. 

“T never thought of that,” said Mr. Bear. “Thank 
youl” And he began to eat as fast as he could. 

“Foolish animal number three!” chuckled Mr. Squirrel. 
“T am going back home to live with the three bears.” 

So away he went a-hopping and a-jumping and a-laughing 
to himself all the way. 

When Papa Bear and Mamma Bear and Baby Bear saw 
him coming, they all stopped crying and ran to meet him. 
Then they all lived in their tree together, some upstairs 
and some down, and were as happy as four animals could 
be, with three of them so very foolish and one of them so 
very wise.—Miriam M. Brouse 





December 


We live in a white, white world, 
That is only one day old. 
It was changed to white all in a night 
When the earth was still and cold: 
When the day came up the hills 
The frost king followed on; 
He worked and worked and never shirked, 
Till the day was past and gone. 
And we cry, “Brown world, ad:eu, adieu!” 
And “Hail!” to the world that is bright and new. 


—Sel, 
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The Dog with the Green Tail 


Once there was a town by the sea where everybody had a 
dog. There were all kinds of dogs; some with long hair 
and ears, and some with short, bristly hair and little sharp 
ears. There were brown dogs and white dogs and black 
and white dogs; there were little dogs and big dogs, sleepy 
old dogs and young frisky dogs who barked at anything and 
everything and chased birds. 

But one day a new dog came to town and trotted down 
the main street. He had a green tail. All the other dogs 
rushed out of yards and houses to see. They stared and 
barked at his tail. Then all at once they surrounded him 
and cried, ‘Where did you get your green tail?” 

The strange dog looked carelessly over his shoulder at his 
long green tail and said, “Is my tail green? Well, well, so 
it is!’ Then he yawned. 

All the other dogs said, “None of us have green tails and 
we want them. How can we get them?” 

The strange dog was annoyed by their staring and their 
questions. Besides, he was in a hurry and wanted to look 
for a home. So he barked sharply, “Go ask the grass. It 
is green. Perhaps it can tell you how it became so.” 

All the dogs rushed to the nearest meadow, and barking 
and jumping excitedly around, asked, “Grass, how did you 
get green?” 

Now the grass was marching its green army across the 
meadow to the brook, and it had very little time to waste 
on the foolish dogs, but it chanted as it.marched, “We do 
not know. We do not know. We just grew out of the 
ground.” 

“Just grew out of the ground! Is that the way?” cried 
the eager dogs. “Let us plant our tails!” 

Each dog dug a hole with his front paws. Those with 
big, long, wavy tails had to dig big, big holes. Those with 
little stubby tails got their holes dug quickly. Then they 
all sat down and stuck their tails in the holes and covered 
them with earth. 

They sat there for hours. But by and by they became 
very hungry and very tired, and their planted tails began 
to feel very cold. So they pulled them up to see if they 
were yet green. Alas! None were a bit greener than 
before they had been planted. But they did not give up 
the idea of making them green. 

The next day they searched out the new dog and again 
begged him to tell them how to make their tails green. 
Again he yawned and said, ‘‘Go ask the leaves on the tree. 
They are green. Perhaps they can help you.” 

The dogs rushed away to a tree and, looking up, called, 
“‘Oh, leaves, tell us how you got green!” 

The leaves fluttered and answered whisperingly, “We 
don’t know. We just hang here on the trees.” 

“Oh, so that is how!” barked the dogs. “Then let us 
do as the leaves do.” 


They all climbed trees, and wrapping their tails carefully 
around the little branches, they hung. All day they hung, 
until their poor tails ached and their heads were all stuffy 
from hanging down. At last they became so hungry that 
they could stand it no longer, so they one and all dropped 
to the ground. They looked at their tails, but they were 
just as before—not one bit green. 


The following day they searched out the new dog for the 
third time. They were determined to learn his secret. 
Again he yawned, and said, “Ask the waves on the shore. 
They are green. Perhaps they can tell you.” 


Down to the sea rushed the silly dogs. They saw the 
waves and called to them, “Oh, waves! how did you get 
green?” 

The waves were busy playing tag, the little ones with the 
middle-sized ones and the middle-sized ones with the big 
ones, so as they played they murmured and gurgled with 
laughter, “We do not know. We do not know. We just 
keep rolling in.” 

The dogs talked it over and decided to sit in a row ou 
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the sand with their tails flat out behind them, and let the 
waves roll over them for awhile. 

First came the little waves, “Swish! Swish! Swish!” 
rolling over the tips of the tails and making them feel wet. 
Then came the larger waves, splashing up over the sands, 
“Swisht Swish! Swish!” they swirled, as they covered 
the tails completely, and made them very wet and cold, 
indeed. The dogs blinked and shivered, but still sat on 
Then camea great, big wave. “SwisH! SwisH! Swisx!” 
it roared, as it dashed high up on the beach. It rolled right 
over the whole row of dogs and washed them, tails and all, 
far, far up on the shore. The dogs were cold and wet and 
most miserable. They did not wait for another wave, nor 
did they wait to look at their tails, but started toward home 
as fast as they could scamper. 

As they came scrambling up from the beach, they saw 
the dog with the green tail sitting on a warm, dry stone, 
laughing at them. 

“You foolish dogs,” he said. “You never would be able 
to make your tail green like mine, not even if you tried a 
hundred times. I was born at midnight on St. Patrick’s 
Day in a airy cave in Ireland.. That is why my tail is 
green.”—Bertha Knight 


(From the Story Tellers’ Magazine, May, 1915. Out of print. 


The latter part of the story has been very freely adapted by Harriet 
S. Hipkins.) 





A Little Boy’s Dream 


A little boy was dreaming 
Upon his nurse’s lap, 

That the pins fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell in his cap. 


So when his dream was over, 
What did that small boy do? 
He went and looked inside his cap, 

And found it was not true. 


—Nursery Rhyme 





The Snowman 


(Arranged for silent reading from Andersen) 


When the sun got up one morning in winter, he found a 
snowman staring at him rudely. 


“Do not stare at me. If you do, you will melt!” said 


the sun. 
“Indeed!” said the snowman. “A cat may look at a 
king. I'll look at you if I like.” And he stared harder 


than ever. 


Pretty soon he felt the top of his head softening. 

“T feel very queer,” said he to himself. But he did not 
stop staring. “Ugh!” he shivered. “Water is running 
down my back. My nose is going! My toes ar: going! 
I am going!” 

And he went. 





A Year of Days 
Julia M. Mills 


When little Prince Joyson was born, the fairies came 
hurrying from the north, the south, the east and the west, 
bringing their choicest treasures, just as they always do 
when a little prince is born. 

One brought wealth, but, of course, the little prince did 
not need that, because the King and Queen were very rich. 

Another brought beauty, but how could the little Prince 
help being fair to look upon, when the King and Queen were 
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so handsome and fair? And still another brought wisdom; 
but the gift which puzzled the King and Queen and all the 
lords and ladies of the court, was the gift from the most 
beautiful fairy. 

It was a large box and on it were these words: 


To the little Prince, 
I give the years of his life. 


The other fairies laughed when they saw it and said, 
“They are his already. How can any one give them to 
him?” 

But the beautiful fairy smiled and answered, “Not all 
who live can claim their years, but these belong to him.” 

As the years passed, the King and Queen often looked at 
the box with pride. They were glad it was large, for they 
knew it meant a long life, but they never opened the lid 
to look inside. 

When the little Prince was six years old, the gift of the 
most beautiful fairy was given him. Standing by his 
father’s side, with the Lords and Ladies looking on, he 
fitted the little golden key in the lock; it turned, and he 
lifted the lid. 

Inside were twelve small boxes. They were nearly all 
the same size and upon each one a name was written. 
But the strangest of all, was that only one could be taken out 
at a time. No matter how much the little Prince pulled 
and tugged the others, only the little box marked “January”’ 
could be lifted. 

This was pure white like the snow, and it glistened like 
the icicles that hang from the eaves on a cold winter day. 
It was tied with a green ribbon, the color of the pine trees, 
but when the little Prince untied the ribbon, the beautiful 
white fell away, for it was only the cover. The box itself 
was so clear that you could not tell the inside from the 
outside. 

“Why, it is nothing at all!” cried the little Prince. 
Yet every one knew, even the little Prince himself, that he 
held something in his hand. 

Just then the fairy appeared and said to the little Prince, 
“This box is for your days. When you have put thirty-one 
days into it, it will be as beautiful-as the days themselves. 
Then you may try the next and make that beautiful, and 
so on until every box is filled with days. And remember, 
little Prince, if your days are bright and happy, the box 
will have beautiful bright colors, but if you fill it with 
cross, sad days, the bright colors will fade and become dull 
and cloudy. Whatever you put into the box will show on 
the outside.” 

And so the little Prince began to fill his box with days. 
It was great fun to watch it grow all golden from the bright 
days that went into it. There came times when the little 
Prince wanted to hide his day and not put it in with the 
others, but in it went, nevertheless, making the box look 
like the sun shining through a dull gray cloud—and it took 
many golden days to make it bright again. 

At last, there were thirty-one days all nicely packed in 
a box of many colors. The good fairy carried it into the 
nursery and put it on the shelf where the little Prince could 
always see it. Then he took out another box. This one was 
even prettier than the other. It was covered with red hearts 
and tied with a red ribbon. The little Prince did not like 
to take the cover off, the box was so beautiful, but the fairy 
said, “You can make it even more lovely if you try. See 
how many hearts you can put intoit. You must make each 
day count, be ause this one holds only twenty-eight days.” 

Then came all the others, each in turn; some trimmed 
with spring flowers, some wrapped in flags, and some painted 
with bright autumn leaves; but the one the little Prince 
loved the most was the very last one. 

It was white, like the first one had been, and all over it 
were holly wreaths and red bells, and just to think of the 
joy in which it was wrapped made the little Prince glad. 
Almost every day was a bright day, for it seemed so easy 
to be good, and the little Prince wanted to give a nice gift 
to every one he knew. Then, too, there was something else; 
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each night, as the little Prince laid his happy day with the 
others, there seemed to be some one smiling up at him from 
the very midst of his bright and beautiful days. 

When at last the good fairy placed the box with t he others 
it was the most beautiful of all. 

Prince Joyson looked at them as they stood there on the 
nursery shelf. “TI could have made them all as beautiful as 
the last,” he said, and he hid his face in his arms and wept, 
for all his days had been put away and they might have been 
more beautiful. 

But again the good fairy stood beside him and whispered, 
“Little Prince, this is only one year. Look!” She held 
the big box open, and there were twelve new boxes, as 
beautiful as the others had been. 

“Oh!” cried the little Prince. “May I try again? I 
shall do much better the next time.” 

Then the good Fairy smiled like the sun, as she said, 
“Yes, little Prince, there is always a next time, for there is 
always a New Year.” 





A Message to Garcia 


Helen Saeger Replogle 
(Copyright, 1923) 


The President of the United States struck the desk with 
his open hand and turning to his advisers said, with decision, 
“Garcia must be notified at once of the attitude of our 
country toward Spain in this Cuban trouble, for his co- 
operation is vital. It is useless to attempt communication 
by telegraph or mail for, situated as the rebel leader is, in 
the mountain wildernesses of Cuba, it is unlikely such a 
letter would ever reach him, since no one knows just where 
he is. The message must be carried by emissary!” he 
concluded forcefully. 

The group of advisers agreed that this was the only course 
open in the matter and, accordingly, an officer of high rdnk 
and apparent capability was summoned into their presence. 

President McKinley arose to receive the officer’s salute 
and then explained the mission desired of him thus: 

“Tt is imperative that Garcia, the Cuban rebel, be notified 
of the attitude of the United States in this war with Spain, 
at once. My wish is that you carry this important letter 
to-him. There must be no delay.” 

The officer looked a trifle bewildered for a moment, then 
said, “Where shall I find Garcia, sir?” 

The President’s shoulders sagged and he wearily motioned 
that the officer was dismissed. 

Where was Garcia, indeed! That was just what everyone 
preset wanted to know and they must find a man who 
could locate him. 

The group in the President’s office again took up the 
discussion of this one and that who might be capable of 
so difficult a journey. At last, a certain sergeant was sent 
for and the proposition placed before him. 

Now, the truth was, this very sergeant was nearing a 
furlough and his mind was full of thoughts of the good time 
he was going to have, so he made bold to answer, “ Mr. 
President, I am afraid I am not the man for that job. 
Why don’t you send Private Rowan? He can deliver your 
message, if anyone can.” 

So it was that, in desperation, Private Rowan was called 
in. It was with some misgiving and no little amount of 
wondering that the young man approached the desk of his 
Commander-in-Chief. But, reassured by the kindly, almost 
appealing expression with which he was grected, Private 
Rowan snapped his neatest salute and stood at attention 
to learn why he had been summoned. 

The Chief Executive’s eyes searched his deeply for a 
moment, as if trying to determine whether he was the man 
he needed, or if, after all, there was some mistake. That 
brief inspection seemed to satisfy him that his choice was 
correct this time. Then he said, ‘‘ Private Rowan, before 
you, upon the desk, lies a letter, containing a message of 

(Continued on page 59) 
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New Year’s Greeting 


Our greet - ings we 
But should the clouds 


bring, this 


send the tain from on 


Drawing Outlines 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 

1 Original paper cutting lesson. 
Christmas present.” 

2 Silhouette painting. 
Enjoy a Christmas Tree.” 


3 Cut the numerals1 9 2 4 from white paper and mount 
them on 6x9 sheet of colored cardboard. 


Subject: “ My favorite 


Subject: “How the Birds Can 


Second Week 


1 Make the required numbers for the days of the months 
of the new year on twelve small pieces of squared paper. 
Allow each child to put his birthday in red. Draw lightly 
the name of each month on the top of each paper. 


2 Paint the letters of the months red. The teacher 
should have good legible letters drawn on the board. It is 
surprising how many children do not know how to spell the 
names of the calendar months. Fasten the calendar leaves 
together with a needle and thread, or with paper fasteners. 


3 Make a snow-man border for the schoolroom. Using 
12 x 43 white paper, color the upper third blue, for the sky. 
Cut or tear the snow-man from manila paper, so that they 
will show against the snow. Paint or:,draw black tree 
shapes along the horizon. 


Third Week 


1 January is usually our cold month. 
poster, using the large illustrated figures. 


2 Distribute sparrow patterns. Paint or draw a pine cone 
branch on white paper. See what originality the children 
can display in dressing up the bird in some garment in 
which to keep warm. Paste the finished bird onto the 
branch. 

3 Object drawing from the real article. 
a snow shovel, etc., are good subjects. 


Make a winter 


Skates, a sled, 


Fourth Week 


1 Winter nights are very beautiful. Make a paper cut- 
ting picture of one, showing a birch tree. Use dark blue 
paper for the sky, orange for the moon, white for the snow, 
and black for the distant trees. The birch tree in the fore- 
ground is cut from white paper and the markings added with 
black crayola. A fox looking around for food may be shown 
in the forground. 


2 Study the reindeer form so that a good one may be 


cut free hand. Save the best one. 


3 On a 9x12 sheet of manila paper, draw a forest, 
showing bare trees. Paste the reindeer among the trees. 


Hap-py New Year, And 
high, Just 





Mauve O. WALLACE 


cheer. 
sky. 


sun - shine and 
up in the 


day bring 
rain . bow, 


may ev'ry 
watch for the 


Art and the Child 


Aileen Millikan Hess, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


(Note This is the story of an art exhibit inasmall school and the 
attitude of the thildren toward it.) 

“No, it ain’t. It’s Penelope Boothby.” 

A great wrinkly frown appeared on the face of a little 
six-year-old boy. 

“T know it is, for Penelope has a hat on and this here one 
ain’t.” 

The point in question was whether the picture was the 
“Age of Innocence” or “Penelope Boothby.” The de- 
baters were two small boys from a central school in a small 
Ohio town. The place, the annual art exhibit given and 
supported by the children themselves. 

Before this wonderful exhibit, the children are prepared 
for it by the use of prints in the room. Each grade has an 
artist which they study. His life and his pictures, even 
his technique, are considered. The children become so 
intensely interested that they buy prints for themselves, 
little booklets are made, of which you may be sure they 
are very proud. 

After the artist required has been studied, the children 
learn the names of other masterpieces. They are most 
interested in making comparisons. Differences and sim- 
ilarities in style are very quickly noticed. They are anxious 
to study pictures with stories, something you can tell mother 
when the exhibit comes. The greatest pleasure one has is 
taking mother to the exhibit, naming the pictures, telling 
about the artist, speaking in the tone of a connoisseur. 

One little boy, the one who was so sure of the name of 
the “Age of Innocence,” is hardly the type we would expect 
to have artistic interests. He is a tiny six-year-old, as 
broad as he is long. On the playground he is most strenu- 
ous, particularly fond of making the other children perform 
for him, starting a good fight, then playing interested 
onlooker, but there is always a little twinkle in those 
innocent blue eyes that is the cause of his downfall. 

The exhibit includes the myst famous ‘pictures painted 
by the great masters, historica! pictures, portraits of great 
people, and photographs of’ the best in architecture and 
sculpture. They*are dlmost‘all in, sepias and large enough 
for dctailed’study. The color prints are somewhat smaller 
and aré not so interesting, but the children like them for 
their brilliancy. ~ eo 8 

In the first grade the artist studied was Reynolds. The 
first picture was the “Age of Innocence.”’ This picture is 
one of the most delightful of all childhood pictures. It is 
a picture of a little girl about five years old. She is sitting 
under a tree. Her hands are folded demurely on her chest. 
In the face Reynolds has caught that joyous wondering 
expression, truly the Age of Innocence. Her eyes are big 
and happy, her fluffy curls are banded with a wee pink 
ribbon. This represents an entirely different type from 
the forty little children in this room. She becomes a sort 
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of fairy-like person about whom the children like to wonder. 


Where she lives, what she plays, are the most frequent 


questions. 

The next picture studied was the “Strawberry Girl.” 
The children soon recognized the same face, and were de- 
lighted when they knew the artist’s name without being told. 

I recorded the discussion of this picture, for it seemed to 
me to be an extremely grown and artistic one. The 
picture was introduced by the following story: 

“This dear little brown-eyed girl has just come back 
from the meadow. She saw something there that she 
could bring home to her mother. Can you tell what it 
was?” 

With one accord the children answered, “Strawberries.” 

“And is that why they call it the ‘Strawberry Girl’?” 
asked one little girl. 

“Tf we could see in her basket, I am sure that the berries 
would be a perfect match for her lips.” 

“On her head is a scarf something like mother’s turban. 
Why do you think Reynolds painted the scarf? We do not 
wear them.” 

One little hand began to wave frantically and two little 
eyes lighted up with real appreciation. The answer given 
rather breathlessly, was, “To make her more beautiful.” 

“The basket she holds in her hand is not shaped like 
most baskets we have seen. It is long and narrow. Do 
you like it, or would you have liked a round one better?” 

“He made it that way so it would make the picture even; 
if he hadn’t, it would have seemed crowded,” replied one 
little boy who hadn’t seemed especially interested before. 

When asked whether they liked this picture better than 
“Penelope Boothby,” there were many and various opin- 
ions. All showed differences in temperament and taste. 

In every child there is an instinctive love of the beautiful 


Historical Moving Pictures 


and artistic. 
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Even a tiny baby loves the colored balls; 
they fascinate him, these beautiful round things. After 
he is older, he notices the different colors, and some children 
will change them around until they are harmonious. 

Next comes the love of pictures, whether he understands 
them or not, there is joy in looking at these wonderfully 
mysterious things. Some little children will look at maga- 
zines, merely turning the pages. Why do we grasp this 
opportunity for developing interests? 

In our schools at the present, the principal idea is giving 
the child what he needs. His needs seem to add infinitely 
long columns of numbers, to name the capitals of the states, 
and to read, read, read. All this is very necessary, but 
do we teach the little child to play when it is rainy and one 
has to stay in? A grown-up, when he wants to play, 
chooses, and it is not always the prosaic. A little child 
has these same tendencies, if they are only developed. 

Appreciation is always a pleasure. From this the in- 
dividual derives mental relaxation. Can’t we give this to 
children? Can we give each and every one a distinctive 
personality? Are we going to cast these little minds into a 
mould? 

Certainly not. We are going to surround him with an 
abundant means of self-expression, making the school into 
a miniature community in which he will develop and he 
will be armed with infinite resources. Having these, he is 
ready to assume a definite place in the mechanism of 
present-day activity. 

It is the imaginative person who accomplishes the most. 


By bringing children into contact with creative imaginations 


we may hope that something may be absorbed. Art, 
literature and music meet these educational demands; they 
give the child a background, present just as real a problem 
for thought as something more tiresome and abstract. 


IV 


Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Means of 
Imaginary “Movies” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


Men Who Helped in Time of War 


George Washington (1775) 
John Hancock (1775 

Samuel Adams (1775) 

Paul Revere (1775) 

Israel Putnam (1775) 
Benjamin Franklin (1775) 
Abraham Lilncon (1861-1865) 
Ulysses Grant (1861-1865) 


George Washington 


PicTURES USED 
George’ Washington—No. 112 
Martha Washingtoit;+No, 113 
Mt. Vernon—No. 1409 *-;-. , 
Washington and.Lafayette’at Mt. Vernon—No. 1416 
Washington’s Témb—MNo., 1416E.,- ° ." 


The first picture-in “fhe set Was called “Washington, the 
Father of Our Count#y:”’ ,: It’aves a very good picture. 

When Washington was a in>¥,-he-lived down south in 
Virginia, on a plantation. Negto.Slaves worked on the 

lantation. One picture showed George as a boy on horse- 

back. Everybody knows the story they tell of how he 
killed his mother’s colt, and the one of how he cut down his 
father’s cherry tree. He liked horseback riding and all other 
outdoor sports. 

When he was sixteen years old, he went surveying for 
Lord Fairfax. The pictures were good that showed them 
sitting by their camp-fire and sleeping under the stars. 


When Washington was twenty-one, he was sent to see 
the French commander. He traveled nearly a thousand 
miles through the woods We saw him climbing mountains 
and swimming rivers. 

Washington’s home was at Mt. Vernon. It was a very 
beautiful place. He left it to be Commander of the Army 
in the War of the Revolution. We saw many battle scenes 
in that war, but I liked the picture where he was crossing 
the Delaware River best. 

After the war was ended, we saw Washington at his home 
at Mt. Vernon. Our country needed him and a few years 
later chose him for President of the United States. We saw 
him taking the oath of office in New York City, which was 
the capital of the United States at that time. He was 
elected President twice. When he died, many people in 
England and France joined America in mourning for him. 
He is buried in a tomb on the grounds of his old home at 
Mt. Vernon. Never a day in the year passes by without 
visitors from all parts of our country going there to see the 
place where Washington lived and died. 

The new capital of the United States was named for 
Washington. There the business of the country is attended 
to and laws are made. It is a very clean and beautiful city, 
and there are a great many beautiful buildings in it. 

If I should go there I should want to see the Capitol 
Building and the White House George Washington laid 
the corner-stone of both buildings. The White House is 
where the President lives. A monument has been built near 
the White House and Potomac River. It is called the 
Washington Monument. It is five hundred and fifty-five 
feet high and can be seen for many miles in all directions. 
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Scenes in the Revolutionary War 
PICTURES 

Washington at Valley Forge—No. 1416F 
Battle of Lexington—No. 1363 
Washington Equestrian Statue—No. 1416D 
Samuel Adams—No. 111 
John Hancock—No. 115 
Paul Revere—No. 114 
Paul Revere Statue—No. 114B 
Christ Church, Boston—No. 1357 
Battle of Bunker Hill—No. 1385 
Faneuil Hall, Boston—No. 1376 
Washington Elm—No. 1412 
Minute Men, Concord—No. 1367 


Our country had been having trouble with the French. 
That war ended by the English getting possession of the 
whole of America, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi 
River. King George the Third of England ruled all of 
America. He sent over soldiers to keep the French in 
Canada from trying to get back the country they had lost. 
He wanted the people here to pay for keeping the soldiers, 
but they wouldn’t do it, because they thought they could 
take care of themselves. 

Then the king tried another way to make them pay the 
money. Shiploads of tea were sent over and if it were 
landed the people would have to pay a tax of six cents on 
every pound. We saw Samuel Adams and John Hancock 
in Boston talking with the people about what they should 
do. They decided to have a grand “tea-party.” One 
picture showed a lot of men dressed up like Indians on the 
tea-ships at night. They emptied all the tea into the 
harbor. 

The king closed the port of Boston and the people got 
ready to fight. The pictures of Paul Revere were so ex- 
citing. He heard that the British were coming and rode 
to Lexington on horseback in the night to warn the people. 
We saw the people hurrying to get out with their guns, 
and when the British got there the Americans were ready 
for them. 

The first battle of the war began there on April 19, 1775. 
We saw a picture of the battle of Bunker Hill, which was the 
first great battle of the Revolution, on June 17, 1775. 

A picture showed Washington taking command of our 
army under a great elm in Cambridge. We saw a great 
many pictures of the army at different places, but one we 
liked best was where Washington crossed the Delaware 
River on Christmas night in 1776. They surprised the 
German soldiers at Trenton and captured them. 

The pictures that showed the army at Valley Forge were 
sad. It was winter time and our soldiers nearly froze and 
starved. But good news came, for just at this time Ben- 
jamin Franklin got the King of France to help them. We 
saw Lafayette, who came over from France on purpose to 
help our men. 

Soon after Lafayette came, Lord Cornwallis shut himself 
up with his army in Yorktown. Before the British knew 
what Washington was about, he had sent the French war- 
ships down to prevent Cornwallis from getting away by sea. 
Then with his own army and some French soldiers besides, 
he marched to Yorktown to attack it by land. The battle 
lasted over a week and, at last, on October 19, 1781, 
Cornwallis had to give himself and his army up as prisoners. 
The end of the war had come and America was free. 

After the Revolutionary War some pictures were shown 
of places we could see now if we should go to Boston, 
Charlestown, Lexington and Concord. 

In Boston, we could see Faneuil Hall, where John Hancock 
and Samuei Adams spoke at meetings of the people. The 
Old South Church is where the people started from when 
they had the “Boston Tea-party.” They showed us the 
Old North Church, where the lanterns were hung the night 
Paul Revere took his famous ride. 

We saw Bunker Hill Monument in Charlestown. It made 
us think of the picture we had seen of the Washington 
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Monument, only the Washington Monument is much taller. 

In Lexington, we saw where the battle of Lexington was 
fought and the bronze statue of Captain Parker. 

In Concord, we saw the “Minute Men” statue and the 
Old North Bridge. The statue stands at the place where 
the Americans made their attack on the British. On the 
statue is this verse from Emerson’s poem, the “Concord 
Hymn’”’: 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Israel Putnam 

There were not many pictures of Israel Putnam, but they 
were quite exciting. Israel Putnam lived in Salem, near 
Boston, when he was a little boy. After he became a man 
he moved to Connecticut. We saw him on his farm with 
his big flock of sheep. One very exciting picture of a wolf 
hunt showed him going into a cave after a wolf which had 
killed a lot of his sheep. He shot the wolf. Men pulled 
Putnam and the wolf out of the cave with a rope. 

Putnam later became a brave soldier in the French and 
Indian War. We saw apicture of a fort on fire. Hundreds 
of barrels of powder stood near. Putnam worked hard to 
put out the fire and succeeded in keeping the powder from 
exploding. 

We saw him being captured by the Indians. They tied 
him to a tree and piled wood around him. They had just 
lighted the fire when a French officer came up just in time 
to save him. 

During the Revolution, Putnam was a_ well-known 
general. On the twentieth of April, in 1775, news came 
that the British were making trouble in Boston. We saw 
Putnam leaving his oxen in the field at his Connecticut farm 
and hurrying on horseback to Boston. Later, we saw 
him in the Battle of Bunker Hill. The last picture showed 
him at the Battle of Long Island. He was one of the 
bravest and best of the generals who fought to make our 
country free. The city of Putnam in Connecticut was 
named for Israel Putnam. The wolf’s den where he shot 
the wolf is still to be seen near there. 


Benjamin Franklin 
PICTURES 
Benjamin Franklin—No. 110 
Franklin’s Birthplace, Boston—No. 1417 
Franklin’s Old Printing Press—No. 1418 


It took a long time to see the “Benjamin Franklin”’ 
pictures. There were so many of them. When Franklin 
was a boy, he lived in Boston. He never went to school 
much, but grew up to be very useful to his country. One 
picture showed him helping his father make candles. In 
those days they used candles for lights. 

Later he went to work in his brother James’s printi 
office, but the two brothers did not get along very well 
together, so Benjamin ran away. He went to New York 
on a sailing vessel and walked part of the way to Philadel- 
phia. There he got work in a printing office. A few years 
later he printed a newspaper of his own. 

It seemed queer to see Franklin out in a thunder shower 
flying a kite. That was when he found out that lightning 
and electricity were the same thing. He also invented 
lightning-rods to put on houses so they wouldn’t get struck 
by lightning. 

Franklin did a great deal for Philadelphia. He started 
the first public library in America there. We saw a picture 
of the first fire-engine company and one of the first military 
company in Philadelphia. Franklin started both. 

Another picture showed the first hospital which he helped 
build and still another the first academy in that city. 
He helped our country when the Revolutionary War broke 
out. Wesawa picture of some men writing the Declaration 
of Independence. Franklin was one of them. He also 
went to France to get money to pay our soldiers. He lived 
to see the Revolution ended and America free. 
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Live Language Lessons for Third Graders 
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V 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Language Games for the Correct Use of I, she, 
he, they 


Who Has Taken the Farmers’ Hay?* 


The names Farmer Jones, Farmer Smith, Farmer Black, 
Farmer Gray, etc., and the names of different farm-yard 
animals, as. cat, dog, pig, horse, cow, puppy, calf, mule, etc., 
may be written upon the blackboard. Opposite these names 
may be written the names of the pupils of the class. The 
teacher now selects one of the farmers, who stands at the 
front of the class and announces: “Someone has taken my 
hay. Pig, did ycu take it?” 

The pig now rises to answer, “No, it was not I. 
corn. Perhaps the calf did it.” 

The farmer asks, “Calf, have you taken my hay?” 

“No, it was not J,” answers the calf. 
Perhaps the cow took your hay.” 

“Cow,” says the farmer, “have you taken my hay?” 

“Yes,” answers thecow. “Ididit. I will give you milk 
for it.” 

Another farmer is now chosen, who asks questions in a 
similar manner. If an incorerct form is used,. the class 
recites the correct form three times in concert, whereupon 
the child making the m'stake skips to the board to write 
the correct form three times. He must then repeat it 
orally before taking his seat. 


I eat 


The Fairies’ Wand 


For this game, the children stand in circle formation» 
with one child blindfolded in the center. The child in 
center—the fairy—holds a fairy’s wand. While the fairy 
counts up to five, the children march or glide about to the 
right or to the left. The fairy then calls “Stop” and holds 
out her wand. Some child touches the wand, whereupon 
the fairy calls, “Some one touched my wand. Mary, was 
it you?” 

Mary answers, “No, it was not I.” 

The fairy then asks, “Was it John?” 

“No, it was not he,” answers Mary. 

After one more guess, the fairy says, “Somebody touched 
my wand. Was it: John and Mary?” 

The class now responds in concert, “No, it was not they. 
You must guess again.” 

Then they circle about her as before and the guessing 
begins again. When the fairy guesses correctly, the child 
who touched the wand answers, “Yes. it was I,’”’ and the 
class responds in concert, “Yes, it was she,” etc. 


Who is It? 


The forgoing game may be varied as follows. The blind- 
folded child in the center, after calling upon the class to stop, 
touches some one in the circle. “Who is it?” she asks. 
Trying to make her voice sound unnatural, the child so 
touched responds, “It is I; it is I; it is I.” The fairy 
then guesses whom she has touched. . If the guess is in- 
correct, the class recites in concert, ‘No, it was not she.” 
If it is correct, they repeat three times in concert, “It was 
she; it was she; it wasshe.” An incorrect form causes the 
child who used it to stoop until he has repeated the correct 
form ten times. 


The Dreamer 


In this game, one child is chosen to stand at the front of 
the room and, closing his eyes, to dream about some one in 
theroom. He then says to the child in the seat nearest him, 
.. ea that some one in this room gave me a new 
picture book. 


*Adapted from “Who Has Taken the Farmer’s Hay?” 


‘ P. 142, 
“Live Language Lesson,” by Briggs. 


“T drink milk. | 


“Was it I?” asks the child so addressed. 

“No, it was not you,” answers the dreamer. 

“Was it Mary?” 

“No, it was not she.” 

“Was it Ralph?” 

“No, it was not he.” 

Each child has three guesses. If he guesses correctly, he 
then becomes the dreamer. If the dreamer should use an 
incorrect form, the class corrects him, giving the correct 
form in concert. The dreamer repeats the correct form 
three times and then takes his seat and another dreamer is 
chosen in his place. 


II Vocabulary Lessons and Reports from ‘‘The 
Little Lame Prince’”’ 


1 After the book has been read to the children and dis- 
cussed, ask various members of the class to tell the following 
portions of the story as oral exercises: 

How the Prince Found His Fairy Godmother. 
The First Trip on the Traveling Cloak. 
When Prince Dolor Saw the King. 


After each recitation ask the following questions of the class: 
Did the story teller make his story interesting? 
Did he leave out anything necessary to the story? 
What words did he use that you liked? 
Were any words used incorrectly? 
In what way has the story teller improved since last 

month? 

In what way can he still improve his work? 


2 Prepare hektographed copies of the following extract 
from the story and give each child one copy. On the black- 
board write the list of words to be used in filling the blanks. 

“What, I wonder, would be most people’s idea of a king? 
What was Prince Dolor’s?”’ 





Perhaps a very —— personage, with a —— on his head 
and a —— in his hand, sitting on a throne and the 
people. Always doing right, and never wrong... . 


“The king can do no wrong,” was a law laid down in —— 
times. Never or tired, or sick or suffering: perfectly 
—— and well dressed, calm and ——., ready to see and 
hear everybody, and —— to nobody; all things always 
going —— with him, and nothing —— ever —— . . . 

As she spoke, Mag flew down on the roof, where the 
cloak had ——, settling down between the great stacks of 
chimneys as —— as if on the ground She —— at the 
tiles with her beak . . . truly she wasa —— bird... . 
and —— a little hole opened, a sort of door, through which 
could be seen —— the chamber below. . . . 

The Prince —— eagerly down into a large room, the 
—— room he had ever ——, with furniture and hangings 
—— than anything he could have ever ——. A stray ——, 
coming through a crevice of the —— windows, struck across 
a bed of flowers to walk over; only nobody walked over it, 
the room being and 











silent 


crown unpleasant rested 
discourteous empty sceptre olden 
well splendid palace judging 
wonderful immediately gazed largest 
grander imagined lovliest sunbeam 
happening handsome beheld cross 
good-tempered comfortably distinctly darkened 


3 In the following sentences tell why the underlined 
words are good words to be used in such place. 
a Prince Dolor was a very lovable little boy. 
b A lonely tower is not a pleasant place in which to live. 
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c The traveling-cloak was the commonest-looking 
bundle imaginable—shabby and small. 

The nurse was quite perplexed. 

A king must be a very splendid personage. 

The magpie had been chatting incessantly. 


“> & OQ, 


Note The words in the above selection may appear to be too 
difficult, but the teacher should remember that third grade pupils love 
to use “big words” and that their meaning has been made quite clear 
in the previous reading and discussions. 


III Conversation Lessons 
1 The Squirrel 

During the nature study class the pupils have learned 
many interesting facts about squirrels. The teacher 
should read to the class “Extracts from Furry’s 
Notebook,” page 248 of Comstock’s “Handbook of 
Nature Study,” together with other stories of these 
interesting little animals. The following questions 
should be asked, in order to bring about the con- 
versation lesson. Each pupil should be allowed to 
tell all that he can about one phase of the subject 
only. They should begin during this year to acquire 
some sense of paragraph formation, although this 
should not be talked of until later. 


How can we tell a squirrel from other animals? 
Where does the squirrel make its home? 

How does a squirrel travel from place to place? 
Upon what does the squirrel feed? 

What can you tell about the squirrel’s language? 
Mention other interesting things about squirrels. 


~ 


2 Other Topics for Conversation Lessons 
Rabbits, chipmunks, mice. 


IV Poem Study for Listening and Appreciation 


The Children’s Hour 
(By H. W. Longfellow) 


Preparation and Assignment 
Words to pronounce 


daylight descending devour 
tower Allegra unguarded 
occupations e-cape banditti 
turret silence moustache 
moulder plotting dungeon 
chamber raid 


Questions to think about 
What does your father do to earn a living for his family? 
How many children are there in your family? 
When do you visit and play with your father? 
Do you enjoy visiting with him? 


Presentation 


How would you like to have one hour each day in which 
you might play and romp with your father? What are 
some of the things you would tell him? What in eresting 
things could you do together? Do you think your father 
would enjoy such a plan? I shall read you a poem about 
some very fine little girls who spent just such an hour with 
their father every day. Their father was a very kind man 
who wrote beautiful poems for children and also for grown- 
ups. He was so gentle and good that everybody loved him. 
Of course his own children must have loved him very dearly. 

I think he must have worked very hard at his writing, 
for his poems are all so beautiful and it takes hard work 
and a great deal of thought to write a beautiful poem. 
Of course, the rooms near his study must be kept very quiet 
while he was at work. But at a certain time each day he 
put his work aside and something happened. After I have 
finished reading the poem, you may tell me what it was. 

(The teacher now reads the poem aloud to the class.) 


- for this poem? 
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Tell me all the pictures you saw while this poem was being 
read. Was there anything that you did not’ understand? 
What did you like best about it? Why? I shall read the 
poem again and you may list n for all of the sounds you 
seem to hear in the poem. Describe what you heard. Did 
you seem to see anything that you did not see before? 
What things in the poem did you not understand? (Teacher 
makes note of these things upon the board and recalls them 
in the more detailed study of stanzas later.) 


I I shall now read the first stanza. After I have finished 
you may tell me just what time of day the poet describes. 
What makes you think it is evening? Why is this time 
called the Children’s Hour? 


II After I have finished reading the second stanza, you 
may tell me what you heard. What do you think the 
children have been doing all afternoon? What are they 
talking about? How do they open the door? Why do they 
come down quietly? Do you think that their father hears 
them? 


III The third stanza is now read aloud. Describe the 
three little girls as this poem makes you see them. Can 
you imagine that you see their faces as they come down- 
stairs? 


IV_ While I am reading the fourth stanza, you may listen 
for the words that tell you what they are about to do. 
Can their father see them? Perhaps he is pretending that 
he is almost asleep, so that they will think they can surprise 
him. 


V_ Read the fifth stanza. Tell what has happened. 
Did you hear them? Why does he call this room his castle? 
Perhaps it seems like a castle to them during the day when 
they must keep away for fear of disturbing their father while 
he is at work. Why did he leave his doors unguarded? 


VI I shall read the sixth stanza and you may tell me 
afterwards just what these three girls are doing to their 
father. Does his armchair seem like a turret? Does he try 
very hard to escape? 


VII Before reading this stanza, the teacher should ex- 
plain the meaning of the “Bishop of Bingen and his Mouse 
Tower on the Rhine.” She may then ask the class to tell 
why the poet thinks of this old Bishop. Read the stanza 
before allowing the children to answer. 


VIII Explain the meaning of banditti. After I have 
read the eighth stanza, you may tell me why he calls these 
little girls “blue-eyed banditti.” Why does he call himself 
an “old moustache”? Who comes out ahead in this attack? 
What makes you think so? 


IX and X_ Read the ninth and tenth stanzas. Do you 
think the girls are very much afraid of being put down into 
such a dungeon? Why? What does he really mean? 
How do you think he would look and speak when he 
mentions the dungeon? How will they answer? Don’t you 
think they will squeal out and hug and kiss him all the more? 


What do you think about this poem? Do you like the 
girls? Why? Do you like their father? Would you care 
to hear more of his poems some day? What is a good title 
Compare the suggested titles with the title 
chosen by Longfellow. Why is his title best? 


V_ Writing 


During this month write short compositions, riddles, etc., 
at the blackboard on any of the topics in literature or nature 
study studied during the month. Some of the best may be 
copied into booklets and preserved. 

Learn also how to write and use contractions. 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 


Projects 


XXII 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Local Study 


(Continued) 
5 Drawing to a Scale 
a The schoolroom 


Note An excellent way to handle this portion of the project is to 
make of the schoolroom a miniature town, noting corresponding direc- 
tion, naming aisles for important streets, etc. If the teacher cares to 
carry forward a school citizenship program, this plan may be made to 
tie up with the work throughout. 


We have made a number of maps on the board and on 
paper, in the course of this study, but we have paid no 
attention to measurement. Let us look at this map of 
the United States, with all the states marked off on it. 
Think how small this map is, and how large our country is. 
You may come and measure the distance from ocean to 
ocean, Sue. Thirty-six inches, or one yard, on this map; 
but in reality it is about two thousand five hundred miles, 
and yet every state here is just about as large as it should 
be in comparison with every other state and with the whole 
country. Does any one know how such a thing can be 
done? Perhaps if we draw our schoolroom in much the 
same way, we'll understand better. Give lessons in 
measurement: judge length of desks, then measure, etc.; 
place two objects at what you think to be a distance of 
5 feet, 10 feet, 20 feet apart, measure, correct, etc. Have 
pupils measure length and breadth of schoolroom; have 
the pupils measure one side with a foot ruler or yard-stick, 
and two other pupils run a piece of twine along the opposite 
side, then measure it; have four pupils measure the other 
two sides of the room in the same way. Measure each space 
or object in the room needed for making map. Compile the 
data accurately on the board. 


OREO, SOO OT CETL ET feet 
ER Ee ee nS feet 
Distance from northwest corner to door on west 
AERIS AOE ev ae eS ae feet 
Distance from northwest corner of door on north 
ae Os a feet 
SESE re et Se eee feet 
Distance from northeast corner to first window. . feet 
Distance from first window to second window... feet 
Tre OE GRE WI noc ck cc ncccccccccccces feet 
Distance from south wall to teacher’s desk ..... feet 
Distance from east wall to teacher’s desk ...... feet 
Distance from west wall to teacher’s desk feet 
Distance from south wall to pupils’ desks ...... feet 
Distance from east wall to pupils’ desks ....... feet 
Distance from west wall to pupils’ desks ....... feet 


Number of rows pupils’ desks. 
Number of desks in each row. 


When all objects to be included have been noted, all 
measurements made and recorded, have each pupil take 
a sheet of drawing paper and find its length and width in 
inches. Write these measurements on the board. 

Our problem is to represent a room that is —— feet long 
and feet wide on a piece of paper that is only 
inches leng and —— wide. Then, too, we shall not want 
the map to come right to the edge of the paper. How much 
margin do you think would look well? Taking off an inch 
will leave us what possible length? Width? Then it 
is plain that we must let a long space in the room be 
represented by a short space on paper—a number of feet 
of length or width be represented by aninch. This is called 
drawing to a scale, All real maps are drawn according to 
some certain scale. 








Now let us decide what scale best suits the conditions we 
are working under. How many feet of room length and 
room width shall we represent by one inch on our paper? 
Then 1 inch to 3 feet is our scale. Some drill should be 
given on this phase before passing to another, leading the 
pupils to see and to put words into exact relationships thus 
established; as, ‘The scale of our map is 1 inch to 3 feet; 
that means that 1 inch on our map stands for 3 feet in our 
room.” “The length of the line on our paper that stands 
for the length of the room will be 10 inches long,” etc. 
From this, the teacher will develop material to write on the 
board near the room measurements some such statements as: 

The scale of our map is 1 inch to 3 feet. 

The line representing the length of the room must be 
inches long. 

The line representing the width of the room must be 
—— inches wide. 





We have seen how necessary it is to pay attention to the 
matter of directions with regard to all maps. We can never 
accurately locate places in any other way. So, before we 
begin to draw our map, we must decide where on the paper 
to represent each direction. (Review cardinal and semi- 
cardinal points as related to sides and corners of room.) 
Let us see what the people who made the maps we have did 
about this matter. 

Then, when it is clear to the pupils that the top of the 
map always represents the morth, etc., all is ready for the 
actual drawing to be begun. Have the marginal line drawn, 
choose the edge that is to represent the north and have the 
word written above the marginal line, and proceed with the 
drawing of a classroom exercise, working out the measure- 
ments for the placing of the desks, etc., as needed. When 
the map is complete, add, in the lower margin, arrows 
pointing out directions and a line showing the scale of miles. 
One caution should be carefully observed: the scale deter- 
mined upon should be such as to necessitate the use of no, 
or very few, fractions. The teacher should have worked 
it all out for herself before she takes it up with the class, 
and actually drawn such a map as she expects her pupils 
to draw. As this is their first effort at drawing to scale, 
it is well for the teacher to put her own map before the 
pupils while the study is being made, to help them visualize 
their objectives; however, in all subsequent work in 
drawing to scale, no such map should be put before them. 

Much oral interpretation of the pupils’ own maps, with 
abundant references to other maps, should follow the 
drawing. Have the pupils lay their maps on their desks so 
that north, south, east and west on it are just as they are 
in the room; as they are in reality; hold the map against 
the north wall of the schoolroom; the east wall; etc.; in 
the meanwhile having pupils answer in complete statements 
such questions as will clearly establish the fact in the pupils’ 
minds that the top of the map is always north, etc. A good 
test of their actual grasp of directions is to have them show 
just where an adjoining classroom or some other portion of 
their school building would come on their map when it is 
in these various positions. 

6 The block in which our schoolroom is—If the drawing 
of the schoolroom has been carefully worked out, the draw- 
ing of the block will prove fairly simple. The two main 
points for the teacher to keep before her are that the children 
should do most of this themselves—get measurements, 
decide on scale, etc., and this should form the connecting 
link between the schoolroom and the town as a whole. 

¢ Our town—For the purpose of continuity of treatment, 
these three projects in drawing to scale are given consecu- 
tively in this article, but in classroom practice that would,be 


(Continued on page 53) 
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“Moving” Rhymes 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





TWO BeARS THROWING SNOW AT EFCH OTHER 
DID NOT HEAR TER VOICe OF THEIR MOTHER: 
“\ OOF! WOOF!WOOF!CRIeED SHe: 
‘YOU BaD LITTLE BeEARS,COMe HeRe TO Me! 
I TOLD YOU NOT TO PLAY IN THe SNOW, 


NOW ‘TO eo YOU WILL HAVe IO GO. 
F P / h oo a bh \ “a RN —e 
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CUT OUT ARM AND BODY ALONG 


HEAVY BLACK LINCS AND FASTCN 
TOGETHER WITH PAPER FASTENER. J 
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The Eskimo Project in Grade II 


Gladys L. Gilman, New. Hampshire 


NE ,of our most interesting projects is the Eskimo 
project, which occupies most of our time during 
January and February. 

To make the sand-table, first cover the table with a 
layer of sheet cotton and sprinkle with artificial snow, to 
give a realistic appearance. 

The houses are made of a simple modeling mixture pre- 
pared as follows: Take 1 cup cornstarch, 2 cups salt, 
2 cups boiling water. Mix the cornstarch and salt in a 
saucepan, pour on the boiling water and stir until the 
mixture is soft. Place on the fire and stir until it forms a 
soft ball; take off and knead for ten minutes. If the 
material crumbles, add a little boiling water; if it sticks, 
dust the hands with cornstarch. ‘ 





To shape the houses, roll out material about one inch 
thick, then line a small bowl or round, shallow basin with 
the mixture. Cut out a small piece for the door. Leave 
in bowl or basin until perfectly hard. Indicate blocks of 
ice by pencil markings. The low entrance and side rooms 
for provisions are added after house is removed from bowl. 

One house is in process of construction, thus showing the 
interior. This contains furs for seats or beds, and a fire, 
with flame above, for drying boots and mittens 

Dogs, sleds and man are cut from oak tag. 

Once made, this sand-table can be used year after year 
as the houses become as hard as stone. 


Outline for Eskimo Study 


I Land where they live 

Near North Pole. 

Midnight sun—days and nights 

People cheerful and happy. 

Too cold for people at Pole, and no animals can 
be found there for food. . 
Summers short, but moss and small flowers 
flourish. 


II Their homes 
1 Igloos built of blocks of snow, 3 ft. long, 1} ft. 

wide, 6 in. to 1 ft. thick. Placed in circle on 

ground and built up high enough so man can 
stand erect in center. Small temporary igloos 
built by travelers in about an hour. 

Bed built of snow. Covered with many furs, so 

it will not melt from warmth of body. 

3 Door low. People crawl in. Pull hoods over 
heads, to keep snow from doorway from falling 
down their neck. Begin to straighten up as 
soon as shoulders are inside, to prevent bumping 
nose on bed. 

4 Little igloo often built in front of door to keep out 

cold. Usually filled by dogs. 

Igloos buried in one to three feet of snow. 

Snow is porous—air works in as fast as needed. 

Lamp is of stone—looks like large clamshell filled 

with oil. Wicking is moss placed along shallow 
edge. 

8 When igloo gets warm enough to drip, fire is cut 
down. Sometimes snowball is stuck to dripping 
place to absorb water, like a sponge. Drops if 
not removed when full. 


w or we GW bo 


“IO Or 


III Clothing 


1 


2 


3 


Children not clothed until able to walk. First 
clothes of softest reindeer skin. Babies wear 
only a shirt, coming to waist, of young blue fox. 
Men wear shirt of birdskin, feathers next to body. 
Next comes coat of sealskin, fur outside, reaching 
to hips. Close-fitting hood sewed to neck. 
Trousers of sealskin, if owner has not killed a 
bear. Boots of tanned sealskin. Stockings of 
Arctic hare, reach to knee. 

Women dress like men, only hood is larger. Coat 
tightly fitted around hips, pouch sewed in back 
to carry the babies. Trousers of foxskin, long- 
legged boots of sealskin, long stockings of rein- 
deer fur. Pockets in coat-sleeves, stockings and 
outer part of ankles. 


IV Food 


l 


2 


— 


3 


Red feet of dovekies (birds) with bones removed 
are filled with tallow for children’s candy. 
Marrow from legs of reindeer eaten as candy. 
Dug out with spoon made from tusk of walrus. 
Meat and blubber eaten. 


V_ Seal hunting 


VI 


1 


fon) on Hm Co bo 


Ice 6 to 10 inches thick Seal scratches hole 
through this ice to top and forms a little igloo 
in snow which covers ice. He comes here to 
breathe. 

Dogs locate seals when they come up to breathe. 

Seal “blows” every fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Hunters sometimes watch at one hole two or three 
days. 

Weapon is long spear, which catches into flesh 
under skin and hunter draws seal to top of ice. 

Babies or “kittens” left on little shelf and tended. 
Same color as snow. Often located by hunters 
with long “knitting needle.” 


Walrus Hunting 


l 
9 


— 


3 


mS or 


7 


Cannot breathe under water. 

Hunted with harpoon and gun when on ice cakes 
resting. 

Hunters go out in small boats on side where wind 
blows from walrus to boat. Walrus smells even 
when asleep. 

Harpooned walrus swims off, boat following. 
Men with rifles shoot him. 

Simply harpooned and killed by natives. 

Walrus weighs over 1000 lbs. Ears are tiny holes, 
size of finger. Mustache of bristles about 3 
inches long, size of knitting needle. 

Walrus meat best food for dogs. 


VII Fishing 


em Oboe 


au 


Vill 


tore 


3 


Fish through holes cut in ice. 

Many salmon found 

Line made of reindeer sinew. 

Hooks, bent pieces of sharpened iron or copper. 
No barbs, so fisherman must pull fast. 

In spring, when ice breaks up, fish are speared. 
Surplus fish dried and stored in sealskin bags. 


Wolves 

Much larger and fiercer than ours. 

When very hungry will come even to door of igloo 
for dogs. 

Kept away by even a small flame. 


Eskimo dogs 

Always ready to steal. 

Best food is walrus skin, 1 inch to 14 inches thick , 
1 ft. to 18 inches long. 


1 
2 


= 


wide as it 


is thick, 
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3 Dogs swallow long pieces like snakes, twelvo 
pieces lasting a dog two days. 
4 Dogs are fed only every second or third day. 


X Children’s Games : 

1 Learn to drive dogs. Dogs driven in V shape 
leader at point of V. Dogs guided by voice 
alone. Leader worth more than other dogs. 
Games made of ivory. 
Dolls very hideous. 
Wood too scarce for sleds. 
large cakes of ice. 
Antlers stuck in snow in rows. Boys slide be- 
tween rows, spearing as many antlers as possible. 


Hm CoO bo 


Sleds cut out of 


Jt 





Another Eskimo Project 
Marion Feeney, New Jersey 


HE month of January makes a fitting starting point 
for a study of our little people of a cold land. With 
the cold, the snow and ice, the long nights, the differ- 

ence all this makes in our food, clething, and habits of life, 
as basal, we can take the children to a land where these 
conditions prevail, and learn something of the effects of 
such an environment. 

In the study of Eskimos, we find the most elementary 
of problems, pertaining almost entirely to food, clothing 
and shelter, the maintaining of life in its simplest way. 


Preparation for the Project 


I wrote to the State Library at Trenton for the National 
Geographic set of Eskimo pictures. I purchased a book 
called “Eskimo Twins,” by Lucy F. Perkins, for study 
hour and conversation period. I secured other reading 
material from the library. 


Situation 


The week before Christmas, during story hour, while 
talking of Santa Claus’ coming in his sleigh from the 
North Pole, one little boy asked if there were any people 
living at the North Pole, which gave me a splendid oppor- 
tunity to introduce our little Eskimo friends. The children 
were very eager to hear stories about the children from 
“Santa Claus Land,” as they called it. So we planned to 
study about them after Christmas. 


Teacher’s Aim 


To teach about the country, including climate, appear- 
ance, vegetables, as compared to our country. To give 
the children an idea of the appearance of Eskimos and their 
dress. To study the home of the Eskimo; their food in 
comparison to ours and how they derived the name, Eskimo. 
To teach animals of Eskimo land; the work of the Eskimo; 
his implements and weapons; his way of travel; the manners 
and customs in Eskimo Land; summer in Eskimo Land; 
games the Eskimo children play. 


Planning 


The children planned to make Eskimo Land on the 
sand-table. Eskimo dolls represented the acquaintances 
they made through the Eskimo stories. They decided to 
bring cotton batting for snow; to make sledges, and draw 
Eskimo dogs and polar bears; also to use plasticine in 
making various articles, cut out icebergs from construction 
paper and make another scene on the busy-work table, 
showing fishing parties and bear hunting. They decided 
to have an Eskimo night scene for the February calendar. 
Activities 

The children brought newspapers, and ‘during our cutting 
period that day, they cut paper clippings, put them in a 


tin bucket, covered them with water and let stand for three 
days; each day one child would knead this pulp until all 
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the water was absorbed. This pulp was used to mold the 
Eskimo igloos. After covering with flour and sprinkling 
with artificial snow, they were let dry before being placed 
on the sand-table. 

The sand was put in piles to afford coasting, and a strip 
of blue paper to represent a channel. Cotton batting 
sprinkled with artificial snow represented the snow-covered 
land of the North Pole. 

The pupils delighted in making sledges and Eskimo dogs 
of plasticine, harnessing twelve or sixteen dogs to a sledge 
and placing a bear, made of plasticine, on the sledge. 

The little girls brought pieces of fur from home and the 
clothespins to make Eskimo dolls. We made Polar Bear 
booklets for number work. The children told original 
stories and I placed them on the board. On a certain day 
in the week, after study and drill on the stories, they copied 
them in their booklets. During spare moments, they drew 
from patterns, reindeers, musk-ox, Arctic hare, seal, walrus, 
whale and dogs, one of each being used for the sand-table . 

A certain group made a poster, showing the country, 
the people, animals, etc., and dark blue paper was used as 
background for the sky, with gilt moon and stars. The 
North Star and the Great Dipper were given important 
places, with icebergs of white paper riding out of a frozen 
sea. 

We made a kayak and paddle, modeled Eskimos from 
plasticine, and put one in each kayak. These were used 
in the “Fishing Party.”’ 

Comment 

My idea in carrying out the Eskimo project is to naturally 
unfold climatic conditions, and the simple industrial and 
social problems. In living with these little Eskimos, com- 
paring and contrasting that life with their own, many basal 
geographical facts will be learned, many industrial questions 
will be raised, the answers to some will carry over into the 
foundation of the succeeding grades in history, civics and 
geography. 

The book called “The Eskimo Twins,” by Lucy F. 
Perkins, created much interest and gave a foundation for 
dramatization. 

The National Geographic set of Eskimo pictures are 
unsurpassed in value. 

We closed our project with an excursion. There had 
been a heavy snowstorm during the week and on Friday 
afternoon we went to Eskimo Land (Duke’s Pond). We 
took sleds and shovels and the children enjoyed making 
igloos of snow and playing Eskimo games. 


Course of Study 
Language 


Conversation lessons, comparing Eskimo life with ours. 
These should be based on some problems of Eskimo life. 
Reading 

Blackboard lessons, developed from picture lesson or 
conversation lessons as the work progresses; original stories 
developed by the pupils in connection with the Eskimo 
characters studied. 

Music 

“Tf I Were a Little Eskimo” (Modern Music Series). 
“The Eskimo, the Funny Fellow.” 

Arithmetic 

Scoring games, drilling on any desired combination. 
Sand bag game; original stories; bow and arrow contest. 
Physical Training 

Bow and arrow exercise. 
the “kayak.” 
Dramatization 


Trading scene. Let some of the children impersonate 
Eskimos from “The Eskimo Twins,” others impersonate 
American traders. 


Spearing exercises. Paddling 
Examining the traps for the catch. 
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Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


The Beginning of Things 
Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


A January Project 


ITH the advent of the New Year, come the ideas 
of “starting all over,’ “new resolutions,” and 
“beginning again on a new basis.”’ In the school- 

room is a good place to begin again and give the pupils a 
first recognition of the New Year in its broader sense. 

So we tell them about the New Year who came in the 
night, to be with us each day, to grow and enlarge as we 
grow and expand. 

We give it a hearty welcome in singing or reciting the 
following, for the first days, at least. 

This poem explains simply and vitally what the New Year 
may mean to us if we accept it in the spirit in which it 
comes to us: 


O I am the little New Year, ho, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow— 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 

So open your doors and let me in. 


Blessings I bring to each and all, 

Big folks and little folks, great and small; 
Each from me a treasure may win; 

So open your doors and let me in. 

For I am the little New Year, ho, ho! etc. 


Naturally, an analysis of this New Year follows. We 
learn its name is 1924 (or whatever the year in evidence). 
Write its name upon the blackboard, for enrollment in the 
public school, learning the figures intuitively. Use bright 
yellow chalk for a bright, happy New Year. 

We learn that the New Year is twelve months old, each 
month has a distinctive name, and winter comes in some 
of the months, spring in some, summer and autumn in some. 
Each month is made up of weeks; the weeks each have 
seven days. 

By means of the calendar, we learn that each month has 
so many days (a good lesson in counting and recognition of 
figures). 

We learn the names of the days of the week from the sand- 
table study, and what are mother’s duties for each day, by 
placing the little housekeeper represented in the picture in 
each room for the day assigned; as, Monday, she is at the 
wash-tub; Tuesday, ironing; Wednesday, mending her 
babies’ clothes; Thursday she is baking; Friday, cleaning; 
Saturday she goes to market; Sunday is represented by 
the people going into the church, as you notice in the picture. 

Every morning the year, the month, the day and date 


have their place in the day’s lesson. The weather is placed 
in the calendar for that day; the housekeeper placed in the 
apartment for her work for the day. 

A good game for further impressing the children with the 
parts that make the great whole, is bouncing the ball to 
the rhyme of: 


Sixty seconds make one minute, 
Sixty minutes make one hour, 
Twenty-four hours make one day, 
Seven days make one week, 

Four weeks make one month, 
Twelve months make one year. 


The child may say it as he bounces, or the class recite 
while child bounces ball. Failing to catch the ball on any 
of the bounds, the child loses and another is chosen to take 
his place, continuing where the other left off, or beginning 
over. This may be repeated, to see how many times it can 
be said without a miss of the ball or recitation. The one 
standing the longest is the winner. 

Referring to the hours and minutes means an interesting 
study of the clock; a lesson in close observation, as to its 
hands, case, pendulum. If possible, open the clock and 
observe the working of the wheels, the delicate mechanism 
to be exact in time, etc. This has great influence in teaching 
respect for, and carefulness in, handling the clock; having 
it in a safe place, exactly level, etc., that it may do its work 
well and accurately. 

The children will notice the numbers on the clock, how 
they differ from our figures— explain the Roman figures— 
but that they all tell the same story. When they have 
counted the figures all the way and the big hand has trav- 
eled way round once, it has told the story of one hour of the 
day. It goes round twenty-four times to tell the story of 
one day and night. While we sleep the clock keeps busy 
ticking out its story. 

With a pointer or pencil, let the children find the numbers, 
count them or skip around for quick recognition and varia- 
tion. Talk about the clock’s face and hands, each with 
their separate work to do. 

For better understanding of the clock, let the children 
make a long clock. Fold paper, 6” x9”, in four equal 
parts, the long way, after folding back 3” for lap. Paste 
lap inside of last fold. 

Cut out piece at bottom of front side, 33” long, }” in 
from sides of fold. Cut a pendulum from piece of paper 
cut out, paste at top of cut out in clock case. 


Cut a circle, size of a quarter of a dollar. Mark figures 
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Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 


of clock in ink; mark on the hands at any time suggested 
by the child making the clock. Thus all clocks will tell a 
different story and is good practice in telling the time from 
each of the clocks when placed in a row in the furniture 
store or about the room in convenient places. For caution 
in protection of the clock, this story works well. 

Two little children, Jack and Betty, lived in a big house 
with their father and mother. Thev had everything they 
wanted to play with, toys and dolls and pets, a room all to 
themselves where they played. This was the playroom. 

They had servants to wait upon them and a maid to care 
for them until they were old enough to care for themselves. 

There were many beautiful things in their home—pictures, 
statues, tables and chairs. (Here the children will suggest 
many wonderful things to make a home attractive.) But 
the one thing Jack and Betty loved best was a lorig clock 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling. It had a face like 
our clocks which we have been making; a long pendulum, 
too, and a chime of bells inside of it that would ring out 
sweet tunes every hour. 

The clock stood in the hall where the children could see 
it every night when they went to bed and every morning as 
they came down to breakfast. It was so tall they were sure 
they could stand up straight inside of it. 

Mother and father had told them they might stop and 
look at the clock, but must never open the door, for if 
anything happened to the clock, they would feel very sad, 
as it was costly and once had belonged to great-grand- 
father, who brought it from over the sea. One day, father 
and mother went away to the city, to be gone all day. 

They left Jack and Betty with their nurse, telling them 
to be happy, but to be sure and not touch the clock. 

The children played in their playroom for awhile, then 
went to play horse on the stairs. They played happily for 
a long time, when the big clock chimed out its pretty tune. 
Somehow Jack felt that he must open the door and see what 
made such sweet music. 

Betty said, “O no, Jack! 
not to touch the clock!” 

“T know he did,” said Jack, “but he will never know, 
if you don’t tell him.” 

So Jack opened the door and somehow Betty, too, became 
interested. 

Together they watched the working of the the big clock, 
with its “ tick-tock—tick-tock,”’ which really meant, “Don’t 
touch—don’t touch!” O, it was all so wonderful—the first 
look inside that great clock! 

Betty said, ““O Jack, it is so big, I think I could get 
inside! It looks like a little room in there.” 

Jack said, “I.et’s try it!” Which they did, when snap, 
went something!—the pendulum dropped to the floor as 
they stepped out. 

They both felt very sorry and tried their best to fix it 
on again; but they could not. So they set it back in one 


We mustn’t, for father said 


corner of the clock case and carefully closed the door. They 
tried to play, but were very unhappy somehow. 

When their nurse called them to dinner, they were not 
very hungry, for some reason, and when night came, they 
ate their supper and went to bed early. But they could 
not sleep very well, they were sad and sorry because they 
had disobeyed, and kept thinking of what they had done. 

It was quite late when father and mother came back 
from the city. They were talking over the day’s trip 
when they heard some one coming down the stairs. It was 
Jack and Betty, coming to tell about the clock and what 
they had done. So father went to look, and there he found 
the pendulum standing in one corner of the case. 

He felt very sorry, too, but said he would have felt much 
worse if the children had not told him about it. He said 
they were brave children and he felt proud of them in 
owning the fault. 

The song, “Never do behind one’s back,” etc., helps to 
impress the moral of the story. 


Avone E. Dax Awwre E. Damm 





Nev-er do be-hind one’s 
Be to 


beck What you would 


not do be-fore his face. 
oth-ers kind and true 5 you'd have them you. 


be to 

(Another fascinating clock story is ‘‘The Christmas 
Clock,” in December, 1922, number of Primary EDUCATION. 

After talks on the faithfulness of the clock in telling us 
when to rise, when to work or play, when it is time to go 
to school, etc., we impress the fact that the clock is always 
on time—it never waits for any one. Our duty is to keep 
up with the clock. Thus we have daily lessons in “clock 
discipline.” First, give the children some little task to do, 
asking them to watch the clock hand going along while 
they doit. See if they can get it done before the big hand 
gets to the appointed mark. For the slower children, or 
tardy ones, this is excellent drill and soon they will be able 
to do quite hard tasks in a given time. 

The little song, “Always Try to be on Time,” originated 
from this lesson. 

_p Annre E. Daxm Anwre E. Dakin 
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Al-ways try to be on time. Al - ways try to be on time. 


For the talkative children, a good plan is to have them 
stand erect, keeping silence while watching the big hand 
of the clock move to point designated—five or ten minutes, 
as case requires. 

For children lacking in conception of time, a good device 
is to have them stand, face the clock, holding up right hand, 
pencil or book for five minutés, watching the big hand move 
over the five-minute interval, then change to holding up 
right orjleft foot over the next five-minute interval. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Ideas to Try 


Reports of a First Grader 


Marie R. Anderson, California 


Bob Bill, home from school for lunch, was dallying over 
his carrots and wistfully eying his chocolate pudding, when 
he remarked: 

“Want to hear about the dandy game we played to-day, 
mother?”’ : 

“Well, it’s called ‘ Jack-in-the-box.’ Teacher has a real 
Jack-in-the-box on her desk. We stand in the aisles and 
squat down near the floor. When she lets the Jack-in-the- 
box pop out, we jump up, too. When she slams him bang 
down in the box again, we go down straight and fast, until 
we are almost touching the floor, and then up again. It’s 
lots of fun! Did you ever play it?” 

Play it? No,notinmyday. Istiffly, dutifully exercised 
it to crisp commands. Sonny and his classmates play 
“ Jack-in-the-box” with zest, adding pleasure to the bene- 
ficial results of a simple morning exercise. There are so 
many things that may be presented to a child as a delightful 
“game,” instead of a task, without weakening his morale 
or lessening the accomplishment. 

A first grade would be terrified and stunned by lessons in 
grammar, yet Bob Bill dashed in one noon to give me 
breathless instructions in a ‘‘new game,” even before he ate 
his lunch. 

“Sit here in a chair, mother, and shut your eyes,” he 
commanded. 

















“Phil and I will stand back of your chair, and one of 
us will rap on the chair. You must guess which one.” 

After a whispered consultation, there was a rap on my 
chair and I inquired, “Who is it?” 

Bob replied, “It is I.” 

Then I, per prompting, continued, “Is it Phil?” 

“No, it is not Phil.” 

“Well, is it Bob?” 

“Yes, it is I.” 

Then, over the luncheon, he recounted the fun the children 
had with this gues ing game, little dreaming that they were 
receiving a very important lesson in correct English. 





A Suggestion 
Elsie Allen, Illinois 


Primary teachers for many years have known the value 
of a table filled with materials, such as books, plasticine, 
sewing cards, etc., to be used by the children who have 
completed their work. Why not a free work room? Ifa 
teacher were in charge of the free work room for first three 
grades, the children could be taught along the lines they 
naturally choose. Sometimes, during this period, I have 
found unused talent. Eventually it would help in guiding 
the vocational work, as they naturally select what they like 
and are best fitted for. 

The regular teacher could then devote her time to 
individual work if she chooses. Several subjects, such as 
music and arithmetic, need both group and _ individual 
work, She could then use the method she thought best. 
It would also do away with the skipping of grades and the 
retarding of pupils. The brighter children would be 
taught all they can by the free work teacher, and those 
who need special time get it by not being allowed to go to 
the room until they have their work completed. 


How to Make an Eskimo Doll 
for a Sand-table Project 


Helen Shuey, Pennsylvania 


I took two ordinary clothespins and tied them together 
tightly for the body. For a round face, I took a small 
round price tag, making the eyes, nose and mouth with a 
soft black lead pencil. ‘Then I wired the face to the clothes- 
pin body very tightly with thin wire. In order to make the 
doll chubby and fat, like a real Eskimo, I next wrapped 
him well with white wrapping paper, till he was of the 
required thickness. Now I covered him with white cotton, 
tying the cotton on with white string. The cotton also goes 
around the head and allows a few strands of his’ black 
darning cotton hair, which is pasted on, to frame his face. 
My children of the first grade loved our little Eskimo and 
were very soon attempting to make one just like the 
teacher’s, after I explained how I had done it and the 


materials I had used, all of which are easily found in almost 
all homes. 


An Idea for the Sand-table 


R. Martin, South Carolina 


In the Los Angeles Public Library, I saw an exhibit from 
one of the Los Angeles city schools that particularly at- 
tracted my attention. It was the California missions 


modeled of white soap; the roofs were painted with red 
water colors. 
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Snow-bird 


All of us are not from Calfiornia, and all of us are not 
interested in the architectural beauty of the old missions, 
but the suggestion might be used for other grades who are 
interested in eastern buildings that might be made of soap. 


Spool Knitting 
Flora V. Garrott, Indiana 


We have tried the old-fashioned spool knitting device in 
our school this year, and it has proved to be a decided success. 

We have made cords for baby’s mittens, mats and a hair- 
pin holder. for the mother’s Christmas gift. 

It is inexpensive, as the children brought empty spools, 
and some of the boys drove the little brads. Then, with 
a pin and some cord or thread or yarn, we were ready for 
work. 

By using the same device on a larger scale—a board with 
a round hole and brads driven around the edge—we have 
made a center-piece, a doll’s stocking-cap, a shopping-bag, 
and wristlets. 


Banking Game 
Pearl Grant 


We sometimes play this “Banking Game” in Grades III 
and IV, and I find it a great help in learning to read and 
write “dollars and cents.” 

I divide my class into two parts, A and B, choosing a 
captain for each side. I also provide a blackboard space 
for each side. Then we begin to deposit our money. We 


Board Decoration 


decide first upon a maximum deposit, say, eight thousand. 
dollars. Neither side may deposit more than that 
amount, and no two children may deposit exactly the same 
amount. 

When all is ready, the captain of the A side makes a 
deposit; that is, he writes upon the blackboard, in the space 
provided for his side, any amount he chooses, not ‘exceeding 
eight thousand dollars. He must use both dollars and cents. 

Then the B captain makes a deposit on the B side. Then 
the A captain chooses some one from his side to make the 
next deposit in the A bank, writing the amount in the proper 
place under the first deposit. The B captain then chooses 
some one to make the next deposit on his side and this goes 
on till eight or ten from each side have made deposits. 

Now comes the test in reading the amounts. Each child 
must read the amount of his own deposit. If he reads it 
correctly, and has placed the figures in their proper places, 
the amount stands. Otherwise it is erased, thus lowering 
the total amount of deposits for his side. 

When all have been read and verified, the two columns 
are added, giving the total deposit for each side and, of 
course, the side which has made the larger deposit is the 
richer or winning side. 


Spelling Devices 
Harriette Wilbur, Minnesota 


Spelling is such a good, old-fashioned device in itself, 
the wonder is any fads could ever make it unpopular. 
Children do not really become good readers, or writers, 
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until they can spell. The experts can say all they please 
about the child’s seeing the word as a whole, or the sentence 
as a whole. The fact remains it is not until the eye sees 
the word as it is made up of its parts that the brain identifies 
the word. 

Spelling has for its particular mission this resolving a 
word into its constituents. 

Whenever there is nothing else planned for Friday after- 
noon, I always announce a spelling bee. The words are 
taken from the lessons of the week, or month. As a 
preliminary aid to the poor spellers, I appoint the good 
spellers for helpers. Each helper chooses a pupil who finds 
words hard to remember, takes him off into a corner, perhaps 
out into a cloak-room, and they run over the words that are 
likely to cause trouble. It is good drill for both children; 
in fact, so good is it, that the poor spellers always get such 
help daily from other members of the class. 

Sometimes, to vary the drill, we have a spelling exercise 
on this plan: Choose sides as in the regular spelling bee 
drill. The leader of one side starts the drill by spelling any 
word she wishes—say both. ‘The leader of the other side 
must reply by spelling a word starting with h—hold, say— 
whereupon the second child in the first line must spell a 
word commencing with d, and so on down the line. 

Meanwhile, I stand up in front, beating time as for sing- 
ing in four-four time. Whenever I count off eight before 
the child whose turn it is to spell can think of a word, on 
the eighth count I call, “Out!” and that child must sit 
down while the word passes to the next child on the 
opposite line. 

Another device is to ring the changes on some phonetic 
root. For instance, I start with ank. The first child 
spells bank, say. The second rank, the third tank, and so 
on down the alphabet, with all the double and triple con- 
sonant combinations as well, a list of which may be written 
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on the blackboard for reference. One stipulation is that 
the combination proposed must make a word, which, some- 
times, I must decide, as a child may propose flank, not 
knowing it is a-word, or may propose fank, thinking it is a 
word. If I say “Yes, ” the combination passes, if I say 
“No,” the child has one more turn. When the anks have 
been completed, I start on another key—ii, for example. 

Another spelling game is based on the old anagram idea. 
Each child is given a number of cards, say s‘x, about the 
size of playing cards. Each has a letter on either side. 
All stand facing the blackboard, on the ledge of which we do 
our word-building. 

The head child starts the game 2 by placing a letter on the 
ledge—t, perhaps. If the second onecanadda letter that will 
make a word or will help to make any word he has in mind, 
he places his card beside the ¢, as 7. The third child may 
add a third letter, m, perhaps. The fourth child may add 
an s, and if the fifth can add an e and the sixth an /, the 
sixth gets the letters for having completed the word, unless 
number seven can add an s, to make another complete word, 
or an 7 to carrying the word to greater lengths. When this 
word has been carried as far as it will go, the child next in 
line starts a new word. When a child puts down a letter, 
he may announce what word he has in mind, though if the 
next child can not add to that word, but can start another, 
as, tip instead of tin, he has that right. 

The children find this quite a bit of fun at times. For 
instance, ene child started with s, the second added ¢ for 
“stone,” but the third added an a instead, for “stand,” 
which the fourth pieced out with an r for “stare,” which 
the fifth carried on with a ¢ for “start.” Another time a 
word started with s and ended as “soapsudsy.” 

When a child can add nothing to a word, he can “pass” 
and give another child a chance. When the letters are 
about gone, we redeal the cards and start another word. 


Sing a Song of Snowflakes 


Sing a song of 


me. nk ts ee & 


Tra, la, la, 


heret Each 
here. 


Sing a song of wading,! 

Of wading,” of wading,* 

O, sing a song of wading,‘ 
For winter is here! 

We lift’ high the feet,° when 

The drifts’ are so deep® then. 

O, sing a song of wading,? 
For winter is here! 


Refrain: Tra, la, la, etc., like 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Sing a song of snowballs,' 
Of snowballs,? of snowballs,’ 
O, sing a song of snowballs. 

For winter is here! 
We make‘ them and toss® them, 
We duck’ and we dodge® them. 
O, sing a song of snowballs,° 

For winter is here! 


Refrain: Tra, la. la, etc., like 1, 2, 3, 4. 


snow - flakes, cf snow - flakes,2 of snow - flakes,3O 





flake’s® like a feath-er,® In cold, storm-y weath-er. O 


GeRMAN Fork Sonc (Adapted) 


sing a song of 
Tra, la, la, la, 


snow - flakes, For win-ter is 


Tra, la, la, la, la, la. ‘Win-ter is 


sing a song of snow- flakes,’ For win-ter is _ here! 


Sing a song of shoveling, ! 

Of shoveling,? of shoveling,’ 

O, sing a song of shoveling,‘ 
For winter is here! 

The snow that fell lightly, 

Is packed down so tightly.° 

O, sing a song of shoveling,’ 
For winter is here! 


Refrain: Tra, la, la, etc., like 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Sing a song of sweeping, ' 
Of sweeping,? of sweeping, * 
O, sing a song of sweeping,‘ 
For winter is here! 
The sidewalks’ we mean® then, 
From snow’ shall be clean then. 
O, sing a song of sweeping, 
For winter is here! 


Refrain: Tra, la, etc., like 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Mount—Gray. 1—Black. 2—Red. 3—White. 


Sing a song of children,' 

Of children,? of children,’ 

O, sing a song of children,‘ 
For winter is here! 

They’re coasting,’ and sliding,° 

They’re skating,’ and gliding, ® 

O, sing a song of children,® 
For winter is here! 


Refrain: Tra, la, etc., like 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Directions 


“ 


Class in “standing position” 


First STANZA 


1 Arms raised over the head, hands drooping. Rhythmic swaying 
of the arms, with fluttering fingers, while the class is revolving with 
ligkt rhythmic steps, in imitation of the falling flakes. 

2, 3, 4 like 1. 

Heads slightly “upward bend.” 

Like 1. 

Refrain like 1, 2, 3, 4. 


“101 bh 


SECOND STANZA 


At 1, 2, 3, 4, with melody somewhat retarded, imitate the motion 
of wading. Feet lifted high, knees “upward bend.” 

At 5, 6, 7, 8 repeat more vigorously the motions 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Refrain Tra, la, etc. Sing with spirit—retard the melody—with 
motions similar to 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Tairp STANZA 


At 1 stoop to gather snow; form a ball and place it upon the desk; 
repcat for 2, 3, 4. 

5 Form the ball. 

6 Toss the ball. 

7, 8 Class to imitate the motions of ducking and dodging. 

9 Class to toss the balls. 

Refrain Tra, la, etc. Sing merrily, with motions similar to 5, 6, 
7, & 


Cut all of 3 in one piece. 


Use black scraps for face and buttons 


FourTH STANZA 

At 1, 2, 3, 4 imitate the motions of using a snow shovel; slight y 
retard the melody. 

At 5 raise and lower the hands, while fluttering the fingers to imitate 
the snowfall. 

At 7 imitate the motions used at 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Refrain Tra, la, etc. Sing lustily—melody slightly retarded—with 
motions similar to 1, 2, 3, 4. 

At 6 raise arms forward slightly, hands held horizontally; lower 
slowly, to imitate the packed condition of the snow. 


FrrtH STANZA 

At 1, 2, 3, 4—melody retarded—imitate the motions of sweeping off 
a sidewalk. 

Ditto 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Refrain Tra, la, etc. With imaginary brooms over the shoulders 
the class revolves with rhythmic steps. 


SrxtH STANZA 
At 1, 2, 3, 4 clap hands in rthythm. 
At 5 push hands forward, slanting position, to imitate a coast. 
At 6 take a sliding step—retard the melody. 
At 7 imitate the motion of skating—retard the melody. 
At 8 clap hands and twirl about in rhythmic motion. 
Refrain Tra,la,etc. Imitate the motions described under 1, 2, 3, 4. 





Our Cafeteria 
R. Martin, South Carolina 


After we had opened our theatre and our new grocery 
store, we decided to have a cafeteria in second grade. 

The children cut pictures of food from magazines and 
pasted them on cardboard. Underneath the price was 
printed, and the food was placed along the blackboard edge. 
A little boy sat at my desk as cashier; as each child filed 
along, he selected the food he wanted and passed on to pay 
the cashier. 

This project involves hand work, arithmetic and language; 
it also offers the teacher a chance to teach health lessons. 
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“Good morning, Little Eskimo” 


A January Project 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


S we start this New Year, I am wondering just what 
we would ask for ourselves if we could have our wishes 
granted and our hearts’ desires fulfilled. Remember- 

ing that we are to be factors of real influence in the molding 
of young lives, can we truthfully say that this little prayer 
of Phoebe Cary’s shall be ours through this New Year? 


I ask not for wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright: 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 

My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside; 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety for my feet 


But pray, that when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unfathomed sea of doubt. 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 

Good angels still may come and go, 
About the places of my dreams. 


I do not ask for love below, 

That friends shall never be estranged; 
But for the power of loving so 

My heart may keep its youth unchanged. 


Youth, joy, wealth—Fate, I give thee these; 
Leave faith and hope till life is past; 

And leave my heart’s best impulses 
Fresh and unfailing to the last. 


With the coming of the first snow, the rush to slide and 
throw snowballs begins. How to properly direct and guide 
this natural desire and inclination is now our problem. 
The command, “You must not throw snowballs,” just 
accentuates the action. And the reaction from that com- 
mand is just the opposite from that which we desire and 
which we require. It is true that the forbidden thing 
appeals the more strongly, and the very command itself 
awakens the desire to break it. 
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Then. instead of the command, join with them, or direct 
them in snow sports which are legitimate. 

Help or direct indirectly in the construction of a snow- 
house or Eskimo igloo, or a series of snow-houses connected 
by tunnels or under-snow passages. 

The enthusiasm and enjoyment of the boys in this snow 
play project will more than repay for the time and super- 
vision demanded for it. 

Teach to the older children in the language period: 


Snow fell last night, 

Still and so white; 

Lies the fair earth in silence. 
Covered o’er and dreaming, 
Each bud and tree, 

Clothed wondrously, 

In raiment white is gleaming. 
Flowers safe and warm, 

Hid from storm, 

Sleep safe from harm. 


And this for the smaller ones: 


In summer the little wind baby 
Is pleasant as ever you please; 

And then is the time that we call him 
A zephyr, and sometimes a breeze. 


In autumn he gets a bit rougher, 
And blows the leaves hither and yon; 
In winter he piles up the snowdrifts, 
And thinks it most capital fun. 


For the indoor snow project the boys make toy Eskimo 
sleds of wood or pasteboard. The girls dress little dolls in 
cotton or bits of white fur, to represent little Eskimo chil- 
dren. Then the children construct an Eskimo village, 
making some of the houses of stone, gathered in the fall, 
and others of pasteboard covered with cotton, to represent 
the snow-house or igloo which the Eskimo uses when he is 
on a hunting trip. The toy sleds and dogs and dolls are 
placed in appropriate positions in the sand-table. At the 
rear of the sand-table place a glass, to represent a small 
body of water. Cut icebergs from stiff white paper. 
Cotton may be pasted to these, and then the whole scene 
may be sprinkled with artificial sparkling snow. Usually 
there is a sufficient quantity of this Jeft from the Christmas 
celebration. On the water place an Eskimo in his kayak. 
Cut seals and polar bears, but do not use too many in the 
sand-table. Borders may be made of some of the best ones. 

Encourage the children to bring pictures or any objects 
pertaining to the Northland, or to the Eskimo life which 
they may be able to procure at home or from friends. 
Then allow the child who brings the picture or object to 
show it to the others and to tell any facts which he may 
have learned about it. This will arouse interest and 
encourage research. 

Teach, and then allow the children to make a free 
dramatization of this: 


By the North Pole dwells, we know 
Chilly little Eskimo; 

In the fields of ice alone, 

Stands his house of turf or stone, 
Sheets of ice for window pane, 
Would not you and | complain? 


Wrapped in furry clothes you go, 
Little Brother Eskimo; 

Up above you icebergs rise, 
Northern lights are in the skies: 
Winter is as dark as night, 

But your stars are very bright 


Swift on snow-shoes you can go, 
Clever little Eskimo; 

When you ride so far away, 

Then the reindeer draws your sleigh. 
So the snow is full of joy 

For the Northern girl and boy. 


The younger children easily learn and enjoy dramatizing 
the following: 
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When the summer shuts her eyes, 
Wicked autumn breeze 

Steals away the pretty leaves 
From all the patient trees. 


Cov’ring up the flowers, 
Powdering all the trees 


Downy little snowflakes 
Floating in the air. 
Did you see the shining 
Of the stars so fair? 


Then they stand so bare and cold 
In the frosty air, 
Till old Winter comes along 


And finds them shiv’ ring there. Gentle little snowflakes, 


In the heavens above, 
Did you bear the angels 
Sing their songs of love? 


Kind old Winter pities them, 
When the tempests blow, 
So he wraps them snug and warm 


In cloaks of furry snow. Happy little snowflakes, 


Flying through the sky, 
The smallest children dramatize this. Choose a number’ pi beady 
of children to represent the flying snowflakes. One child, ne ee 
with arms forming circle over head, represents the sun Darling little snowflakes, 
shining on the white earth. Then all the “snowflakes” A — 7 like you 
; : ; elp us to be loving 
rest quietly. Clean and pure and true. 
Little snowflakes falling light, iiidimmvumaabndes 
Drift across the fields at night. 
When the sun shines in the morning 
All the world is dressed in white. There’s a New Year Coming 


The following is appropriate for an opening song or poem, 


+ yey eer E f There’s a New Year coming, coming, 
or may be used for language work by being written from Out of some beautiful sphere; 
memory or dictation, one stanza on a page, and the whole His baby eyes bright 

made into a booklet with an appropriate Eskimo drawing With hope and delight 

for a cover. ine 


We welcome you, Happy New Year! 
Merry little snowflakes, 


Dancing through the street, There’s an Old Year going, going, 
Flying in our faces, Away in the winter drear; 

Falling at our feet. His beard is like snow 
Joyous little snowflakes, And his footsteps are slow. 


Winter’s wild white bees, Good-bye to you, Weary Old Year!—Sel. 





WINDow WITCH 






lo’ APART 


ON 
BOARD 


SCN 
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INTO E!IGHTHS | 


USE BLACK 
PAPER 





























Snowflake Unit for January 
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“The Three Goats” as Supplementary Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


How to Use the Story and Cards 

What child does not love this story, especially if the 
teacher will, in telling, throw herself into the moods of the 
two younger goats, using a meek, scared voice and a loud, 


Supplementary Reading Cards 




















lived a 


Big, Bad Bogie. 
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Under the bridge lived a Big, Bad Bogie. 








He said, “I am 





coming up 


—_ 


to eat you.” 


1 Vv 














He said, “I am coming up to eat you.” 


brave tone for the great big goat? A deep-growled, “Who 
is on my bridge?” never fails to give thrills and impress this 
part of the story. 


Tell the story first for appreciation, then have it retold 


to get the correct sequence of incidents. 
It adapts itself wonderfully to dramatiza- 
tion and should be used more along this 
line, using each incident as a separate unit, 
then dramatizing the whole story. 

It is divided into seven parts for board 
work, as it is a little longer than the pre- 
vious stories selected. Use the cards for 
seat work, matching the cut-up sentences 
printed below with those on the pictures. 

(For word drill the teacher might cut out 
a herd of goats and name them. Print 
desired words. Have the children get the 
goats safely over the “bridge”’ by calling 
the goats “names.”’) 


THE THREE GOATS 


Once upon a time there were 
three goats. 

One was a Little Wee Goat. 

One was a Middle-sized Goat. 

One was a Great Big Goat. 

One day Little Wee Goat said, 

“I see some nice grass on the 
hill. I am going over the bridge 
to get it.” 

So he started over the bridge. 


Under the bridge lived a Big 
Bad Bogie. 

The Big Bad Bogie heard Little 
Wee Goat on the bridge. 

He said in a big bad voice, 

“Who is on my bridge?” 

Little Wee Goat said, 

“Tt is I, Little Wee Goat, going 
over the bridge to get some grass.” 

He said, “I am coming up to 
eat you.” 


Little Wee Goat said, 

“O please do not eat me! 

“Wait for Middle-sized Goat. 

“He is much fatter.” 

“Well, go on then,” said Big 
Bad Bogie. 

So Little Wee Goat went trip- 
trip-trip-trip over the bridge. 


Middle-sized Goat said, 

“T am going over the bridge, 
too.” 

So he started over the bridge. 

The Big Bad Bogie heard Mid- 
dle-sized Goat on the bridge. 

He said in a big bad voice, 

‘Who is on my bridge?” 
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Middle-sized Goat said, 

“It is I, Middle-sized Goat, 
going over the bridge to get some 
grass.” 


He said, “I am coming up to 
eat you.” 

Middle-sized Goat said, 

“O please do not eat me! 

“Wait for Great Big Goat. 

“He is much fatter.” 

“Well, go on then,” 
Bad Bogie. 

So Middle-sized Goat went trap- 
trap-trap-trap over the bridge. 





said Big 





Great Big Goat 


bumped 
- cal ™ 


\ y him 
\- right down 


\> \i 


. 7 


again. 








Great Big Goat said, 

“T want some grass, too.” 

So he started over the bridge. 

The Big Bad Bogie heard Great 
Big Goat on the bridge. 

He said, in a Big Bad Voice, 

“Who is on my bridge?” 

Great Big Goat said, 

“Tt is I, Great Big Goat, going 
over the bridge to get some grass.” 

He said, “I am coming up to 
eat you.” 


Great Big Goat said, 

“Ha! Ha! I am not afraid. 
Come on up.” 

The Big Bad Bogie came u 
the bridge and Great Big Goat 
bumped him right down again. 

Then trip, trip! Trap, trap! 
Tramp, tramp! went all the goats 
over the bridge. 

They ate all the grass on the 
hill and grew fatter and fatter and 
fatter. 





A 
hy h, i 
| Hi ¢D nda iP / 


oh wi MWe iyy- ty) Yi 


My My, 


Print words on for Word Game 


The Master’s Children 


A weary Missionary once fell asleep as she rested after a 
hard day’s work. And as she slept she dreamed that word 
reached her that the Master was coming. At once she 
began to make ready for His coming. She sent messengers 
north, east, south and west to call all the children 
together. 

Day dawned and there were children from all over the 
world. There were brown children from India and Persia; 
there were black children from Africa; and yellow children 
from China. There were red children and there were white 
children. 

Then she began to arrange them on benches. There were 
rows and rows of benches as far as the eye could reach, just 
filled with children. She did so want them to be all alike 
in the eyes of the Master when He came. So she placed 
the white ones in front, then the red, then the brown, then 
the yellow, and then the black. But when she looked them 
over she didn’t like to have the black ones so far away. 
So she brought the little black ones all down to the front, 


but the yellow children would never hear the Master’s voice 
or see His face. Then she brought the yellow ones down 
in front, but that left the brown ones back far among the 
shadows. 

She did not know what to do. She was anxious to have 
them ready and right for the Master’s coming. She bowed 
her head in thought, and as she thought, the children began 
to play with each other, and so became all mingled together: 
no two alike at any place. 

Suddenly they heard the steps of the Master approaching 
and the Missionary bowed her head still lower in shame 
because she was not ready. But she felt the Master’s hand 
in blessing upon her head, and when the Master spoke she 
looked up at the children and something wonderful hac 
happened. She saw no little black, red, yellow,,brown or 
white children. They were just children, and were all alike 
in the presence of the Master. 


(Retold after hearing it given by a missionary.—A. L.'M.) 
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A Safety First Lesson 


Mary R. Hoge, West Virginia 


Y aim in teaching this lesson was to so arouse interest 
on the part of the children that they would take an 
active p: rt in making the highway safe. 

They are especially interested in handwork and writing 
plays, so I decided to present the lesson as a language 
lesson and express the ideas brought out in the language 
lesson in handwork. 

I pinned the Safety First posters on the bulletin board 
and told them about them. They were interested and 
began to talk about accidents they had been in or knew 
about. We discussed the accidents and the cause. We 
found that many were the result of carelessness. One 
article we read stated that the greatest number of accidents 
to pedestrians occurred to children under five and people 
over sixty years of age. 


A little gir] told this story of King Midas and the Golden 
Touch: 


Bob, Marjorie and their mother were sitting in the yard 
talking. Bob and M: rjorie began to talk about the most 
precious thing in the world. ‘ Money is the most precious 
thing in the world,’ ’said Bob, “because with money you 
can get anything you want.” 

“Yes, it is,” agreed Marjorie. “There isn’t anything 
in the world you can’t buy with money.” 

“Don’t decide too quickly, children,” said mother, as 
she went into the house. 

Bob and Marjorie suddenly looked up and saw standing 
before them a stranger in a long robe. He said, “I heard 
what you said, and I have come to tell you a story: 

“Once I was a king. I loved gold more than anything 
else in the world. A fairy one day offered to grant any 
wish that I might make. ‘Let everything I touch turn 
to gold,’ I said quickly. The fairy departed. 

“T found that everything I touched turned to gold. 
I was overjoyed. I went hastily to touch everything. 
The next morning I started to eat breakfast, but the food 
at my touch turned to gold. My little daughter, Marigold, 
came running to greet me. At my touch, she, too, turned 
to gold. My heart was broken. I would have given all 
the gold in the world to have my little girl back again. 
I wished that I might never again look upon gold. 

“The fairy again appeared before me and said, ‘Are you 
not satisfied with your wish?’ ‘No,’ I said, I would give 
all the gold in the world to have my little daughter back 
again. There is nothing so precious as life. Only give 
life back to my little daughter and I shall never again 
desire gold.’ The fairy granted my wish and my little 
daughter was herself again. Children, life is the most 
precious thing in the world.” 

The stranger disappeared and Bob and Marjorie went 
to their mother and told her of the stranger and his story. 

“We believe now, mother, that life is the most precious 
thing in the world,” they said. 


This story emphasized the care that should be taken to 
protect the lives of the people on the highway. 

I asked the children what rules they would suggest to 
make the highway safe. They gave the following rules: 


Look both ways before crossing the street. 

Stop! Look! Listen! before crossing the railroad track. 
Do not play games on the highway. 
When walking on the highway, keep close to the right side. 
Do not jump on moving cars. 

Use dimmers when meeting car. 

Ride-a bicylce slowly and watch road carefully. 

Use light if riding bicycle at night. 

Do not ride small wagons on the street. 


Do not sled-ride on busy streets. 

Always carry well filled fire extinguishers in car. 

Pedestrians should always cross street at corner. 

Keep brakes in good repair. 

Turn corners slowly. 

Keep small children off the street. 

Watch, when stepping from street car, not to step in front 
of another car. 


The fina] part of our language lesson was the following 
play, which we wrote as a class exercise. 


The Picnic 


PEOPLE IN PLtay Helen, Tom, Paul, Dale, Alice, Katharine, Uncle 
Bob and Aunt Sarah. 


ACT I 


SCENE — Home of Paul and Katharine 


Helen O*, I wish we could have a picnic! Do you 
remember the last one we had? Uncle Bob and Aunt Sarah 
certainly were cross about the way we crossed the street. 

Tom I don’t blame them for being cross. I nearly ran 
into a street car. I never looked where I was going. 

Paul Uncle Bob said he would never take us again. 
I jumped on a car and took a ride. I didn’t get hurt, but 
it was dangerous. 

Alice Aunt Sarah had a terrible headache when we got 
home. No wonder, though, we worried her so much! 
I ran right across the street before she could stop me. 

Dale That was last summer. We all know about 
crossing streets now. We learned it in school. 

Katharine Let’s go and ask them. We will tell them 
what we have learned in schoo]. I’m just sure they will 
take us again. 


ACT II 
SCENE — Home of Uncle Bob and Aunt Sarah 


Children O Uncle Bob and Aunt Sarah! 
take us for a picnic? 

Uncle Bob Ho, ho! Do you think I’ve forgotten that 
picnic we had last summer? I said I’d never take you 
again. 

Alice Aunt Sarah, won’t you coax Uncle Bob to go? 

Aunt Sarah N)», no! You are the girl who got away 
from me and ran across the street. I thought surely the 
street car would hit you. I was so frightened! 

Katharine But, Aunt Sarah, we learned in school about 
crossing streets and being careful on the highway. 

Paul I'll not jump on a car this time. I know a boy 
in school who fell off a car and broke his leg. He had to 
stay in the hospital a long time. All the children in schoo) 
promised not to jump on cars. 

Tom I know I used to be careless about crossing the 
street, but I’m not careless now. I look up and down the 
street before crossing. I cross only at the corner, too. 

Dale We learned to wait until the street car we got off 
of passed on. There might be a car coming in the other 
direction. 

Helen I know how to act when we get to the country. 
Everybody walks close to the right side of the road. 

Uncle Bob This sounds fine. We'll try another picnic. 
When would you like to go? 

Children O, we'll go to-morrow! 


Won’t you 
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ACT III 
ScENE — Same as in Act I 


Helen Didn’t we have a good time at the picnic? 
Uncle Bob said we got along splendidly He said he would 
take us again. 

Paul Did you see that boy riding his bicylce in the 
middle of the road when we were in the country? I told 
him always to keep to the right side of the road and blow 
the hora when passing people. 

Tom Those children we saw playing rarbles in the 
road didn’t know how dangerous it is. A careless driver 
would be almost sure to hit them. I told them of the 
danger and they promised never to play in the road again. 

Alice I saw a little girl run right in front of a car. 
She wore a sunbonnet, too. She can’t hear or see very well 
when she wears a sunbonnet. I told her and she said she 
would wear a hat. 

Dale A boy asked me to ride down a steep hill with him 
in a little wagon. There was a curve in the road, too. 
I used to do things like that, but never again! I told him 
why he should not ride and he said he never would again. 

Katharine Aunt Sarah said she wouldn’t have known 
we were the same children they took last summer. This is 
what the Safety First Lessons have done for us. We will 
tell everybody we see about them. 

Children Safety First and Always for us. 





The children were much interested in the handwork. 
Each child made a Highway Game. To do this, we took 
two pieces of cardboard 3” by 6” and fastened them 
together so that they folded like a checker-board. On this 
we put streets and buildings. To get to school, the children 
must cross the street. In all there were eight crossings. 
This, with two cardboard players and a small block of 
wood completed the game. In language the children wrote 
directions for playing: 

Start with players at home. Toss the block. If auto, 
street car or train is at top, do not cross the street. If 
policeman or person, move to next building. Player must 
turn a square corner. The first player home is the winner. 

We kept a record of accidents in a Highway Scrapbook. 
These were taken from the Pittsburgh and local papers. 
From the list we estimated approximately the great number 
of accidents that occur daily in the United States. 

We found very clever cartoons relating to Safety First 
on the Highway in the Sunday edition of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. There were four in each edition on the 
following order. A picture of a man with his head down 
walking directly in front of a moving car and under it this 
rhyme: 

Catastrophy Smith always mumbled and talked 
Till in front of an auto he thoughtlessly walked. 


These, with clippings from magazines and posters, made 
an interesting scrapbook. 

To show the correct way to cross a busy street, we took 
cardboard and placed it on a table and drew lines which 
represented the intersection of two streets. With coping 
saws the children made a traffic policeman, automobiles 
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and people, which they moved about when the traffic 
policeman gave the signal. One boy brought a train which 
we used on this table in discussing the care which should be 
taken in crossing the railroad track. 





Illustration No. 1 


Old English Singing 


Game 


(Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
Bertha L. Swope 


Walking Up the Hillside 


This game is much enjoyed by children in the primary 
grades. 

The players divide into two sides approximately equal 
in number. If boys are playing they should be on one side, 
A, and girls on the other, B. 

The sides stand in two straight lines, facing one another, 
at a distance of about twelve feet. 

B’s stand still throughout the game, and take no part 
in the singing. 


“Walking up the hillside, 
The hillside, the hillside. 
Walking up the hillside, 
Easty, aisty, asty. 


A’s link hands and sing this verses. During the first two 
bars of the music, they dance to the middle of the ground. 
retiring backwards during the third and fourth bars. They 
advance again in bars 5 and 6 and retire in bars 7 and 8. 
(See Illustration No. 1.) 


“Fair maid, pretty maid, 

Come along with me; 
And you shall hear the blackbird 

Singing on the tree.” 


A’s release hands, and during the first four bars of the 
music walk quietly (two short steps to the bar) toward 
B’s with outstretched hands. Then they stop, and stand- 
ing in line, sing the last two lines of the stanza. They 
point upward with their right hands, and incline their 
heads in a listening attitude. (See Illustration No. II.) 


“We'll all go a-roving, 
Roving side by side; 
I’ll take my fairest , 
I’ll take her for my bride.”’ 
(Spoken) Will you come? No! 





While singing the first two lines of this stanza, A’s take 





Illustration No. 2 


a half turn to the left, and, making a small circuit, return 
in single file to their oringinal position, facing B’s. 

They move in an easy jog-trot, taking two low springy 
steps to the bar, the left foot falling on the first beat, the 
right on the second. 

A’s now face B’s and sing the last two lines of the stanza, 
mentioning in the third line the name of one of the players 
of side B, previously agreed upon. At the conclusion of 
the stanzas, without moving from their position, A’s address 
the girl just named, holding out their hands to her in 
entreaty, “Will you come?” She answers, “No! The 


1-Walk-ing up the 


hill-side, the hill-side, the 


as - ty. 


hill - side, 
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question and answer in this and the next stanza are usually 


spoken. Sometimes, however, they are intoned on the 
note F. 


“The naughty Miss, she won’t come out, 
She won’t come out, she won’t come out, 
The naughty Miss, she won’t come out, 

Easty, aisty, asty. 

(Spoken) “Will you come? “Yes.” 

A’s join hands, form a ring and dance round together, 
while they sing the words of the stanza. 

At its conclusion they re-form into line, unclasp hands, 
and, advancing a step or two, repeat the question, “Will 
you come?” either to the same player as before, or if they 
prefer it, to another. The girl thus addressed answers, 
“Ves!” leaves her side and joins A. 


“Now we’ve got our pretty maid, 
Our pretty maid, our pretty maid, 
Now we’ve got our pretty maid, 

Easty, aisty, asty.” 


A’s joining hands with the bride they have won, dance 
round with her in a ring, in a joyous and excited manner, 
singing the words of the stanza. 

The game then begins again without any pause, and is 
repeated until all the players in B have joined A. 


Collected and arranged Cecit J. SHARP 


Walk-ing up the hill - side, Eas-ty, ais-ty, 


ae. 


2 Fair maid, pret-ty maid, come a-long with me; And you shall hear the black -bird Sing-ing on the 


ee, 


tree. 3 We'll all go a- roving, 





Rov-ing side by side; 





Spoken during the pause) 
“Will you come?” “No!” 


I'll take my fair-est I'll take her for my bride. 
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HE following exercise is the outgrowth of a desire to 
arouse interest in a public health movement on “The 
Care of Children’s Teeth.” It purposes to put before 

its child audiences certain definite points and facts in an 
entertaining and forceful manner. Besides the nine speak- 
ing parts, the young demonstrators are equipped with 
graphic material to catch the eye and to drive home their 
points by means of a double appeal. The small performers 
—and it may be used by very young children—appear 
before assembled audiences of school children of other 
grades. They carry their material and line up for action 
by themselves. The speaking parts are of the direct 
personal type and, in one instance, solicit an individual 
response. 

The material mentioned consists of posters (used in 
parts 2, 3 and 4), made either with rubber stamps on card- 
board or with mounted letters cut from black paper. The 
posters of foods would be effective made of colored illustra- 
tions cut from magazines and catalogues. Charts depicting 
teeth in both good and bad condition may be obtained from 
dental supply companies, or may be drawn from these charts 
with charcoal or colored crayons. The child using the chart 
points from time to time to the various locations, thus 
emphasizing the statements expressed. The plaster cast 
(Part V) may be obtained from an obliging dentist. The 
child illustrates his talk by actual brush applications. 
The slogan, “Good Teeth, Good Health,” should be printed, 
in large type on small shipping tags, with string attached 
for tying to the person. At the close of the exhibition the 
participants move about through the audience and dis- 
tribute these tags for wear and consideration. This slogan 
is also made on cardboard with large black letters and dis- 
played by the speaker of the closing part. 

While costuming and staging are not necessary for the 
success of this project, simple properties, such as a decora- 
tive curtain, banners, heralds, or an advance advertising 
campaign would not detract. A portable blackboard, with 
black and white illustrations, would add another note. 
For example, an enlarged drawing of a tooth-brush, with 
the rhyme: 

“Use me right, 
Morning and night.” 


Or pictures of good and bad teeth, with such labeling as, 
“T am good,” “TI ache,” etc., may be used to stimulate the 
eye. 

This is a practical project, dealing with one of the out- 
standing needs of the day, employing the simplest devices, 
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Teeth—A Health Project for Primary Pupils 


Sarah M. Elliott, Indiana 


and easily procured material. It also offers another channel 
for self-expression of child activity. 


First Child How many of you take care of your teeth? 
Will you please stand? That is fine. You will want to 
listen to us because you do, and you who do not stand must 
listen to us because you don’t. People are beginning to 
find out that bad teeth and good health do not go together. 

Second Child The teeth and gums should be brushed 
at least once every day, twice is better. Some people don’t 
brush the’ teeth because they have no paste. Sprinkle a 
little salt on your brush. That will do very well. (Displays 
poster with “Salt” on it.) 

Third Child Here are some foods which are fine to help 
make and keep good teeth. They are: Milk, raw fruits, 
coarse breads, cereals and green vegetables. (Poster.) 

Fourth Child Here are some of the things you must not 
do with your teeth: 


Forget to brush them. 

Forget to have a dentist look at them. 
Crack nuts. 

Bite thread. 

Smoke cigarettes. 

Put pins between them. 


ee Be 


_—— 
~ 


Fifth Child Here is a little cast of the teeth. Let me 
give you a lesson in brushing. You don’t look pretty while 
you are doing it, but you will after it is done. Put your 
brush high up on the gums and pull down inside and out. 
On the lower teeth, put your brush away down and pull up, 
inside and out. Easy, isn’t it? Don’t forget to clean the 
grinding edges. 

Sixth Child You spend some time each day making your 
hair look nice. Do the same with your teeth. It will pay 
you. 

Seventh Child I have a chart here of two teeth. This 
(points) isa good tooth. It never hurts. This one (points) 
is beginning to decay. This place (points) is just through 
the enamel. This one is getting at the nerve and will make 
trouble. It should be filled right away. . 

Eighth Child A decayed tooth is like a speckled apple 
in a basket of good ones. It keeps getting worse itself 
and soon spoils the others. 


_ Our slogan is “Good Teeth, Good Health.” We want 
it to be your slogan, too, so we are going to give you a little 


tag with the slogan on it. Wear it, please, and think about 
it. 


A Month Project 
An Afternoon 


Margaret Buchanan, New Jersey 


CHARACTERS 
ALICE 
BLANCHE 


CLARENCE 
MILTON 


ScENE—A living-room, the two girls in chairs, one reading, 
the other knitting; the two boys playing on the floor. 


Alice I am tired of reading; let us talk about school 
work. 

Clarence Yes, let’s! 
trains. 

Blanche 


I am tired of playing with these 


In my school, we have been studying about 


the months of the year. 
them, Milton? 

Milton Yes, I do. 
thirty days in them. 

Alice I know that Christmas comes in December. 
That’s when we get presents and have a Christmas tree, 
and a real big Christmas dinner. 

Clarence Our greatest presidents, Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington, were each born in February. 


Blanche Do you know that when leap year comes, we 
have twenty-nine days in February? 


Do you know anything about 


I know that April and June have 
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Alice 1 know a little rhyme about the months. Would 
you like to hear it? 
All Yes, we are ready to listen. 
May Thirty days hath September— 
All Why, I know that, too! 
Alice Well, then, let us all say it together. 
All 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone— 
To which we twenty-eight assign, 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 


Milton My teacher, Miss Johnson, has been teaching us 
how the months were named. January was namd from 
a Roman god, Janus. It was changed to the first month 
of the year, because Janus was a double-faced god who 
could see forward and backward at the same time. The 
Romans were very wise to choose this name for the first 
month to look forward to the new year and think back upon 
the old year. 

Alice March was named after the god of wars, whose 
name was Mars. 

Clarence Way back in Roman history, March was the 
first month of the year. Since then, it has been changed 
to the third month. Then September was the seventh 
month, October was the eighth month, November was the 
ninth month, and December was the tenth month. These 
four months took their names from the Roman ordinals. 

Blanche April gets its name because it is a spring month 
and the word means ‘opening’”—the opening of leaf buds 
and of flower buds. May gets its name from the beautiful 
young goddess whose name was Maia. 


Milton June was named from the goddess Juno. July 
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was named for the greatest of Roman soldiers, Julius Cesar, 
who was born in this month. August was named for 
Augustus Cesar, the first emperor of Rome. 

Alice This has all been very interesting. I will see if 
any of our friends know memory gems about the months. 
I will call them. 

All That will be fine! 

Alice (at the doorway) Come, friends, tell us memory 
gems about the months. 


(Twelve children come in and recite a memory gem for each 
month. 


January 
Sparkling world and shining sky, 
Sleigh bells jingling, jangling by, 
Skates that gleam, and sleds that fly, 
Make up January. 


Snow and shine and shine and snow, 

Days that swiftly come and go, 

Thirty-one of them, you know, 
Make up January.—Sel. 


February 
Will the winter never be over, 
Will the dark days never go, 
Will the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love! 
Hark! ’tis a beautiful thing; 
The weariest month of the year, love, 
Is shortest and nearest to spring. 
—Adeline Whitney 
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March 
O March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! 
Beauty you summon from winter snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose.: 
—Celia Thaxter 


April 

Ah, welcome! sweet April, whose feet on the hills 

Have walked down the valleys and crossed o’er 
the rills; . 

The pearls that you bring us are dews and warm 
showers, 

And the hem of your garment is ’broidered with 
flowers—Sel. 


May 
To show how they love her, their own darling May, 
’Tis with blushes as pink as the dawn of the day, 
That each apple tree turns to a blooming bouquet. 
—Ada Stewart Sheldon 


June 
June overhead! 
All the birds know it, for swift they have sped 
Northward, and now they are singing like mad; 
June is full tide for them, June makes them glad. 
Hark, the bright choruses greeting the day— 
Sorrow, away !—Sel. 


July 
When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dreams to the dragon fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July —Susan Hartley Swett 


August 
It is summer, it is summer, 
How beautiful it looks! 
There is sunshine on the old gray hills 
And sunshine in the brooks. 


A singing bird on every bough, 
Soft perfumes on the air, 

A happy smile on each young lip, 
And gladness everywhere —Sel. 


September 
O sweet September! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s laughter. 
The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 
—George Arnold 


October 

In the hush and lonely silence 
Of the chill October night, 

Some wizard has worked his magic 
With airy fingers light. 

The leaves of the sturdy oak trees 
Are splendid with crimson and red, 

And the golden flags of the maple 

Are fluttering overhead.—Angelina Wray 


November 
) Trees bare and brown, 
Dry leay«s everywhere, 
Dancing up and down, 
Whirling through the air. 


Red-cheeked apples roasted, 
Pop-corn almost done, 

Toes and chestnuts toasted, 
That’s November’s fun.—Sel 
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December 

Ring on, O bells, in the steeples, 
In honor of Jesus’ birth, 

Let the music of your message 
Encircle all the earth; 

Sing it on Christmas morning, 
The grand old song again, 

“Glory to God in the highest! 

Peace and good will to men.”—Eben D. Rexford 


One of the twelve (steps forward and says) We have recited 
our memory gems, one for each month of the year. Have 
you enjoyed them? 

All Yes, indeed. 

Blanche I enjoyed hearing the memory gems very much. 
At one of the theatres on the Boardwalk, there is to be a 
“Pageant of the Months.’ Wouldn’t you all like to see it? 

All Yes, indeed! 


Blanche Then we will go immediately. (All leave the 


stage.) 
The Months—A Pageant 
SCENE—A cottage with its grounds. 
Boys Grr-s 
January August February June 
March October April September 
July December May November 


(A room in a large comfortable cottage; a fire burning on 
the hearth; a table on which the breakfast things have been 
left standinz. January seated by the fire.) 


January 
Cold the day and cold the drifted snow; 
(Stirring the fire.) 
Crackle, sparkle, fagot; embers glow; 
Some one may be plodding through the snow, 
Longing for a light, 
For the lights that you and I can show. 


(He goes to the window to see if any robins are on the snow.) 


If no one else should come, 

Here Robin Redbreast’s welcome to a crumb 

And never troublesome; 

Robin, why don’t you come and get your crumb? 


In your scarlet waistcoat, 
With your keen, bright eye, 

Where are you loitering? 
Wings were made to fly. 


Make haste to breakfast, 
Come and get your crumb, 

For I’m as glad to see you 
As you are glad to come. 


(A knock is heard at the door. January opens to February, 
who appears with a bunch of snowdrops in her hands.) 


January 
February 
Brother, joy to you! 
I’ve brought some snowdrops, only just a few, 
But quite enough to prove the world awake, 
Cheerful and hopeful in the frosty dew. 


Good-morrow, sister. 


(She hands a few of her snowdrops to January, who goes 
out. As February stands arranging the remaining snowdrops 
in a glass of water, she sees a lamb through the window.) 


The lambkin tottering in its walk, 
With just a fleece to wear; 

The snowdrop drooping on its stalk, 
So slender— 
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Snowdrop and lamb, a pretty pair, 
Braving the cold for our delight, 
Both white, 
Both tender. 


(Suddenly there is a rattling of doors and windows.) 


How the doors rattle, and the branches sway! 
Here’s brother March, comes whirling on his way, 
With winds that sing. 


(She opens the door and sees March hastening up, both hands 
full of violets and anemones.) 


Come, show me what you bring; 
For I have said my say, 
And must away. 


March (hopping about on the threshold) 
I wrestle and frown, 
And topple down; 
I wrench, I rend, I uproot; 
Yet the violet 
Is born where I set 
The sole of my flying foot. 


(March enters the room and hands his violets and anemones 
to February, who goes out.) 


And in my wake 
Frail windflowers quake, 
And the catkins promise fruit. 


I drive ocean ashore 
With rush and roar, 
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And he cannot say me nay; 
My harp strings all 
Are the forests tall, 
Making music when I play. 


(Before March has finished speaking, a voice is heard, 
and a twittering of birds. April comes along singing. She 
stands outside, out of sight, while singing the following song 
to the sparrows.) 


A pril 
Pretty little three 
Sparrows in a tree; 
Light upon the wing; 
Though you cannot sing, 
You can chirp of spring; 
Chirp of spring to me, 
Sparrows, from your tree. 


(A pril enters the room and sees March.) 


Good morrow and good-bye; if others fly, 
Of all the flying months, you’re the most flying. 


March 
(A pril shows March her apron full of flowers. March then 


goes out, and A pril, looking through the door, sees some hungry 
nestlings.) 


You’re hope and sweetness, April. 


What beaks you have, you funny things, 
What voices shrill and weak; 

Who’d think that anything that sings 
Could sing through such a beak? 

Yet you'll be nightingales one day, 
And charm the country side, 

When I’m away and far away 
And May is queen and bride. 











Do You Know 
What It Means 
to Be Free 
From Worry? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened were it 
not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over 
things that could be prevented, and half the recov- 
eries are postponed by the same cause. 

Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced 


efficiency. Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as 
a result, greatly increases professional success. 


Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free 
from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, worry should be banished from the world, 
and would be, if everyone co-operated for mutual benefit and 
relief, in some way similar to that by which the T. C. U. has 
banished worry for Teachers. 


Just fill out, cut off and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 
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242 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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(May arrives, unseen by April, and startles her with a kiss.) 
Ah, May, good-morrow, May, and so good-bye. 


May 
I’ve gathered flowers all as I came along, 
At every step a flower, 
Fed by your last bright shower— 


(She gives an armful of all sorts of flowers to April, who goes 
out.) 
And gathering flowers, I listened to the song 
Of every bird in bower, 


The world and I are far too full of bliss 
To think or plan or toil or care; 
The sun is waxing strong, 
The days are waxing long, 
And all that is 
Is fair. 


Here are my buds of lily and of rose, 
And here’s my namesake, blossom may; 
And from a watery spot 
See here forget-me-not, 
With all that blows 

To-day. 


Hark to my linnets from the hedges green, 
Blackbird and lark and thrush and dove, 
And every nightingale 
And cuckoo tells its tale, 
And all they mean 

Is love. 


(June appears at the farther end of the garden, coming 
slowly toward May, who, seeing her, says in surprise) 


Surely, you’re come too early, sister June. 


June 
Indeed, I feel as if I came too soon; 
Yet come I must. So here are strawberries 
Sun-flushed and sweet, as many as you please; 
And here are full-blown roses by the score, 
More roses, and yet more. 


(June places a wreath of roses upon May’s head. Then 
May, eating strawberries, withdraws.) 


The sun does all my long day’s work for me, 
Raises and ripens everything; 

I need but sit beneath a leafy tree 
And watch and sing. 


(June seats herself in the shade of a tree.) 


Or if I’m lulled by note of bird and bee, 
Or lulled by noon-tide’s silence deep, 

I need but nestle down beneath my tree 
And drop asleep. 


(June falls asleep. She is not awakened by the voice of 
: July, who, behind the scenes, is heard half-singing, half calling.) 


July (behind the scenes) 
Blue flags, yellow flags, flags all freckled, 
: Which will you take? Yellow, blue, speckled! 
Take which you will, speckled, blue, yellow, 
Each in its way has not a fellow. 


(July enters, a basket of many-colored irises upon his 
shoulder, a bunch of ripe grass in one hand, and a plate of 
peaches in the other. He steals up to June, and tickles her 
with the grass. She wakes, and he holds out to her the plate 


of fruit.) 
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I’ve brought you one curved pyramid of bloom; 
Not flowers, but peaches. 

But get you in, a storm is at my heels; 

The whirlwind whistles and wheel 

Lightning flashes, and thunder ‘peals, 

Flying and following hard upon my heels. 


(June takes shelter under a thick arbor of vines. August 
enters, carrying a sheaf made up of different kinds of grain.) 


Hail, brother August, flushed and warm, 
And scathless from my storm. 

Your hands are full of corn, I see, 

As full as hands can be. 

And earth and air both smell as sweet as balm, 
In their recovered calm, 

And that they owe to me. 


(July goes out among the bushes.) ° 


August 
Wheat sways heavy, oats are airy, 
Barley bows a graceful head, 
Short and small shoots up canary, 
’ Each of these is some one’s bread. 


Bread for man or bread for beast, 
Or at the very least 
A bird’s savory feast. 


Men are brethren of each other; 
And a sort of foster brother 

Is the litter or the brood 

Of that folk in fur or feather 
Who, with men together 

Breast the wind and weather. 


(August looks through the open door, and sees September 
slowlty approaching across the lawn.) 


My harvest home is ended; and I spy 
September drawing nigh 

With the first thought of autumn in her eye, 
And the first sigh 

Of autumn wind among her locks that fly. 


(September arrives, carrying upon her head a basket heaped 
high with various kinds of fruits.) 


September ; 
Unload me, brother, I have brought a few 
Plums and these pears for you, 
A dozen kinds of apples, one or two 
Melons, some figs all bursting through 
Their skins, and pearled with dew 
These damsons violet blue. 


(While September is speaking, August lifts the basket from 
her head and sets it on the ground. Then he selects various 
fruits, and withdraws slowly along the walk, eating a pear as 
he goes. 

My song is half a sigh, 

Because my green leaves die; 

Sweet are my fruits, but all my leaves are dying; 
And well may Autumn sigh, 

And well may I, 

Who watch the sear leaves flying. 


My leaves that fade and fall, 
I note you one and all, 


I call you, and the Autumn wind is calling, 
Lamenting for your fall, 
And for the pall, 


You spread on earth in falling. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Embeco 


Improved Word Builder 





8002. A large-type builder, printed on 
heavy manila cards, two sides, cut up in 
single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good 
variety of capitals and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.15 


Economo 
Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large-type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock, which will 
prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270. A new builder of the large-type 
variety, printed on heavy manila tablets, with 
each letter duplicated in medial script on the 
reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression 
sentence building, printed on heavy manila 
tablets, in large type with each word dupli- 
Cated in medial script on reverse side. 


Price, per box, $0.20 


Sita dle Y (Weord and 
VCumber Burlders are 


used every day EL Wf 


Schoolroom” 







BECAUSE THESE BUILDERS are made of the most dur- 
able stock and put up in substantial boxes. 





The tablets are clean-cut from strong tag stock, and the 
placing of letters and numerals is carefully planned to assure 
spacing and lineup as nearly perfect as can be obtained in 
material of this character. The letters and numerals are all 


printed in a plain, bold-faced type, which assures them being 
readable at a glance. 


Economo Number 
Builder No. 1 


8281. A new number builder, 
printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in 
bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to 
10 andsupply of mathematical 
denominations. Put upin box 
made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant 
handling. An exceptionally 
fine builder. 























Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards 
for Number Work 


8290. This set of perception number 
work is made in the form of dominoes. 
The cards are strong manila tag stock, 
6% x 10 inches, and the domino dots 
are printed in dark green ink, one inch in diameter, so that they are quickly dis- 
cernible from all parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 





Bradley’s Multiplication and Division Builder 


8283. A new builder which includes sixty examples in multiplication and sixty in 
division. On one side of the card is a multiplication example and on the reverse 
side a division example. Printed on a very substantial tag stock. In strong box. 


Price, each, $0.25 





THE BRADLEY CATALOGUE is a complete hand-book of “Helps for 
Teachers” which should be in every schoolroom. It describes in detail the 
Bradley primary devices, water colors and color materials, kindergarten 


supplies and books. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros.. Agents 
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Pages Pages 
January 1- 68 June 341-408 
February 69-136 September 409-476 
March 137-204 October 477-548 
April 205-272 November 549-616 
May 273-340 December 617-688 


* Means “‘illustrated.” 


SUBJECT INDEX 


ARITHMETIC: Arithmetic Project for Grades Three and Four (Carrie 
L. Granger), 480; Base-ball Drill (W. J. Webb), 541; Chart as 
an Aid to Motivation in Number Work (Lila Strong Jones),* 366; 
Counting Elephants, (Hattie L. Hawley), 42; Forty-five Combi- 
nations, The (Elsie Allen), 46; Games for Arithmetic Drill 
(Anna E. Sample), 179; Lesson on the Clock (F. G. Sanders), 
17; Make It Concrete—A School Store (Bina L. Fuller),* 152; 
Number Games (Arminta Lerch), 181; Primary Number Chart 
(L. P.), 296; Securing Accuracy in Arithmetic (Elizabeth Brown), 
580; Store Project, A (Ruth A. Wood), 459; Teaching Country 
Children to Make Change (Cassandra O. Phelps), 107; Variety 
in Arithmetic Drill (Marie E. Bleiel), 106. 

Armistice Day (Blanche B. McFarland), 158; Armistice Day Project 
(E. M. Tarney),* 574. 

Attendance Scheme (A. R. G.), 46. 


BARMECIDE Feasts (Clara M. Bush), 233. 

Be Natural (Anna E. Sample), 486. 

Book Week: Book Pageant, A (Laura R. Smith), 147; Interesting 
Young Children in Books (Lane Van Hook), 551; Primary Book 
Pageant (Mrs. R. E. Crump), 577; Suggestions for Children’s Book 
Week (Dorothy Ann Rogers), 556. 

Bulletin Board, My (Elsie Briggs), 585. 


CALENDAR, The (Lillian Newbury), 442. 

Child Welfare Corner (Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg), 76, 146, 213, 281, 353. 

Christmas: Acrostic (Esther de B. Pettibone), 633; Blackboard 
Drawing (Annie L. MacKinnon),* 630; Christmas Language Les- 
sons (Mamie T. Johnson), 635; Christmas Lantern (Johanna Holm)*, 
646; Christmas Party (Mary A. Stillman), 644; Christmas ,Plans 
(Lucy Church), 648; Christmas Poster,* 626; Christmas Project 
(Florence S. Reynolds), 642; Christmas Project in the Fourth Grade 
(Mary R. Hoge),* 623; Christmas Stories, 628, 629, 630, 653, 674, 
677; Christmas Suggestions (E. Maude Bradley),* 648; December 
Drawing Outlines (Elsa S. Clark),* 632; “Moving” Santa Claus 
(Dorothy Bennett),* 641; Music, 633, 643; Plays, 654, 656, 657, 
668, 672; School Bazaar for Motivating Hand-work) Esther Norris 
and Frances Banks),* 624; Season of Loving and Giving (Blanche B. 
McFarland), 159; Transparencies (Elsie F. Steinheimer), 646. 

Civies: “Civic” Story (Lulu P. Whinna), 144, 192; Civics Through 
Life Projects (Blanche B. McFarland), 18,* 96,* 154,* 218,* 286, 362, 
454, 524, 592, 662; Our Primary Citizenship Club (Jennie Fogg), 420; 
Parade of Good Citizens, (Beulah B. Tatman), 153; Patriotism in 
the Schools, The Teaching of (E. Ward Ireland), 76. 

Columbus Day (Blanche B. McFarland), 155. 

Congenial Surroundings (Rebecca Rice), 90. 

Co-operation (Lucy Church), 582. 

Correspondence from Overseas: Adventure in Education, An (Anne 
Miltimore Pendleton), 80; Girls’ School in Central India (Anne M. 
Pendleton),* 212; Early Spring, An (A. Whitaker,)* 148; Letter 
from Australia (Eleanor Cassidy), 148; Letter from India (Ida C. 
Shumaker),* 554; Letter from Mrs. Mary E. Black, 420; Summer- 
seat Open Air School (A. Whitaker), 10. 


DANCES: Norwegian Mountain March, 460; Reuben and Rachel 
(Elizabeth M. Browne), 39. 

Devices and Helps: Combination Device (Helen J.. Berkey), 463; 
Hot Weather Hints (Allie May Taylor), 386; Ideas for the Second 
Grade (Lillian Lee Hudson), 243; Making Your Schoolroom At- 
tractive, 510; Schoolroom Helps (I. A. Seeley), 109; Second Grade 
Devices (Mary Campbell), 445; Some Devices that have Helped Me 
(Marie A. Smith), 297; Something New (Dorothy C. Retsloff), 464. 

Dolls’ Tea Party (Eleanor Cassidy), 635. 


EASTER: Peter Rabbit Party, A (Rebecca B. Rosenbaum), 129; 
Easter and Nature Story (Blanche B. McFarland), 201; Bunny 
Easter Cards (Grace A. Robbins),* 176; Cantata for Easter (Kate 
Lee Carver), 186. 


FAIRY Tales Illustrated (M. Barber),* 284. 

Famous Little February (Louise Crawford) ,* 284. 
First Day at School, The (Anne W. Humphrey), 351. 
Flag Drill,* 398. 

Flower Holders (L. E. C.),* 47. 

Foreign Mother, The (Margaret A. Bartlett), 487. 
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Index to Primary Education, Vol. XXXI 
January 1923 — December 1923 


GAMES: Athletic Contest, An, 512; Autumn Leaves (Anna B. 
Badlam), 497; Birds (E. Cassidy), 40; Bubbles (Ruby H. Popper) ,* 
178; Dutch Game,* 171; Dutch Games (A. R. Bucknam),* 183; 
Games for Arithmetic Drill (Anna E. Sample), 179; Games for Indoor 
Recesses (E. C. Batchelder), 27; First Aid for a Rainy Day (Anne 
E. Sample), 240;* Language Games (C. C. Niven), 62; Making a 
Game of Hygiene (Elizabeth Miller),* 28; Number Games (Arminta 
Lerch), 181; Old English Singing Games (Bertha L. Swope),* 38, 
112, 247, 314, 380; Original Games (Edith Dutcher), 609; Per- 
ception Cards (Arminta Lerch), 110; Right and Left Circle Ball 
(A. R. S.), 46; Scatter (A. R. G.), 46; See-Saw, The (Eleanor T. 
Stone), 46; September Recreation, A (Anncbelle R. Bucknam),* 462; 
Spelling Games (Arminta Lerch), 181. 

Geography: Dutch Luncheon (Allie K. Higgins),* 174; Fourth Grade 
Geography Project (Carrie F. Granger),* 31; Fourth Grade Travel 
Lesson in Elementary Geography (Mamie T. Johnson), 30,* 94,* 
165,* 232, 311; Geography Through Life Projects (Blanche B. 
McFarland), 18,* 96, 154,* 218,* 286, 362, 454, 524, 492, 662;. 
Holland in the Primary Grades (Inez Heinle and Enid A. Hammond), 
168; Japanese Project (Hildred Voight),* 354; Mount Vernon (Nelle 
Norvell),* 82; Northland, The (Nelle Norvell),* 12; Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park,* 304; Sargossa Sea, A Summer Trip to (James. 
A. Wales), 306; World Map as a Basis of Teaching Geography 
(Florence Sanborn), 164. 

Getting Results in Music (Nora E. Ungles),* 78. 

Getting Them to Take an Interest (Harriette Wilbur), 421. 

Group Work in the Second Grade (Lucile Hazard), 352.* 


HALLOWE’EN: Hallowe’en Fires (Julia Mills), 536; Hallowe’en Fun 
(Blanche B. McFarland), 156; Hallowe’en Paper Cutting,* 484; 
Hallowe’en Party (Annebelle R. Bucknam),* 522; Hallowe’en Wed- 
ding (Minet B. Moore),* 508. 

Heart Month, The (Annie E. Dakin),* 82. 

History: Armistice Day (Mary A. Holt), 580; Armistice Day Project 
(E. M. Tarney),* 574; Columbus, 524; Historical Moving Pictures 
(Carrie L. Granger), 498, 566, 645; History Through Life Projects 
(Blanche B. McFarland), 18,* 96,* 218,* 286, 362, 254, 524, 592, 662; 
Indians, 506, 507, 516, 519, 578;* Mount Vernon (Nelle Norvell),* 82. 

Holidays (Minet B. Moore), 388. 

How I Spent Part of a Rainy Day (Estelle Bennett), 28. 

How Shall We Punish Them? (Margaret A. Bartlett), 365. 

How to Be Happy though a Substitute (Linda C. Miller), 282. 

How to Encourage Parents to Visit School (Louise Crawford), 244. 

Hygiene: Effective Health Teaching (Gertrude M. Doherty),* 364; 
First Aid Treatment at School (T. M. Hollingsworth), 47; Good 
Health Calendars, 388; Health Calendar, 312; Health Posters (June- 
Williams) ,* 234, 235, 241; Health Slogans for the Blackboard (June 
Williams),* 176; How I Teach Health Habits (Kate Dover),* 235; 
Hygiene Project (Lillian Lee Hudson), 234; Importance of Teaching 
Health (Hildred Voight), 234; Making a Game of Hygiene (Eliza- 
beth Miller),* 28; Milk Project, A (Adabelle Barringer) ,* 236. 


IDEAS to Try:* 46, 106, 176, 242, 312, 286, 422, 510, 646. 

Index to PrRiMARY EpucaTIon, Vol. XXX, 54. 

Industrial Arts: Appearances (Frances Clausen),* 442; Balloon Man 
Cut-Out Poster (Doris M. May),* 512; Bird House Paper Cutting 
(Gertrude Conover),* 106; Board and Window Designs (Anne M. 
Halladay) ,* 374, 510; Building and Furnishing a Play-house (Iona 
Fick),* 518; Busy Work and Board Decoration (Anne M. Halladay),* 
28, 91, 160, 229, 294, 369; Christmas Blackboard Drawing (Annie 
L. MacKinnon),* 630; Christmas Lantern (Johanna Holm),* 646; 
Christmas Suggestions (E. Maude Bradley), 648; Circus Parade ,* 
312; Clay—Sticks—Paper (Dorothy C. Retsloff), 512; Cut-Out 
Bird Poster (Carolyn Goodsell),* 107; Cut-Out Goose (A. M. 
Halladay),* 179; Drawing Outlines (Elsa S. Clark),* 13, 100, 150, 
226, 284, 374, 428, 496, 565, 632; Easter Cards (Grace A. Robbins), 
176; First Attempts at Portraiture,* 319; Hallowe’en Paper Cut- 
ting,* 284; How to Make a Nut Basket, 513; Kindergarten Toys 
(Johanna Holm), 582; Lincoln Booklets (Minet A. Moore),* 108; 
Making March Merry (Nelle Norvell),* 150; May Baskets (Gertrude 
Conover),* 245; May or June Blackboard Decoration (Anne M. 
Halladay),* 313; “Moving” Rhymes (Dorothy Bennett),* 378, 437, 
505, 573, 641; Paper Cutting Design (Anne M. Halladay),* 229; 
Paper Cutting for Grade II (Gertrude Conover),* 122, 217; Paper 
Dolls (Dorothy Bennett),* 17, 85, 553,619; Paper Dolls of Primi- 
tive Man (Elizabeth T. Fox ),* 22, 23, 156, 222, 288; Paper Tearing 
and Coloring for the “Tiny Tots” (Kathryn Symonds),* 104; Papier 
Mache Food, 312; Parents’ Night in Terrace School (A. P. Perry),* 
347; School Bazaar for Motivating Handwork (Esther Norris and 
Frances Banks),* 624; Spring Gardening on the Sand-table (Anne M. 
Halladay),* 243; Spring Hat, 312; Toy Ships (A. M. Halladay),* 
379; Transparencies (Elsie F. Steinheimer),* 646; Transportation 
Posters for a Blackboard Frieze (Elizabeth T. Fox):* Stage Coach 
360, Caravan, 434, Early Sailing Vessel, 502, First Steam Car, 570; 


(Continued on page 54) 
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History, Civics and Geography 
(Continued from page 28) 


unwise. Each should be given in connection with, or an 
outgrowth of, the particular phase of the study to which it 
is most closely related. Each teacher, in planning her own 
individual treatment of the study, should determine where 
she can best handle each of these phases, and establish 
relationships accordingly. 

The size of the town or city will determine the amount of 
detail with which this project can be worked out. Ina city 
of around 5000 inhabitants, the work is entirely within the 
grasp of the pupils, and the bulk of the information needed 
as a background should be collected by them, partly by 
means of class or group excursions, partly by individual 
research. Use the principal street as the core or backbone, 
relating other streets and sections thereto. Study Main 
street—directions, number of blocks (how many paved, how 
many not paved), and find out its actual length. Then list 
and learn the names of the streets that cut into it, from 
north to south (if it extends in those directions) and the 
number of actual blocks in the streets that run parallel 
to Main. Data collected should be briefly stated on the 
board in some such form as the following, and copied in the 
note-books. 


Main street extends north and south. 

Main street has sixteen blocks. Fourteen of these blocks 
are paved with bitulithic; two blocks are unpaved. 

Main street is yards (or miles) long. 

Main street is —— yards wide. 





Then should follow a list of the avenues from north to 


south, the streets from east to west, and the number of 
blocks. 


53 
AVENUES (N. to S.) STREETS (W.toE.) No. or 
Name Name BLocks 
Ash First 1 
Birch Second 3 
Catalpa Third 4 
Chestnut Fourth 5 
Elm Fifth 9 
Walnut Sixth 7 
Maple Seventh 8 
Sycamor Eighth 10 
Locust, etc. Ninth 14 
Main 16 
Tenth 14, etc. 


An actual map of the city may be used to verify informa- 
tion gotten by the pupils, and for exact study as to loca- 


_ tion, etc. 


The actual work of drawing the map should not be begun 
until all necessary data has been collected and essentials 
fully grasped by the pupils. The work should then proceed 
in much the same order and manner as when the classroom 
was drawn. Decide upon a scale for Main street; deter- 
mine placing on paper with regard to directions, spacing, 
etc.;draw Main street; etc. 

The teacher can save herself many trials and her pupils 
much confusion by having every detail clear in her own 
mind before she begins; by using paper large enough to 
avoid undue crowding; by determining upon a scale easily 
adapted to the needs of the various parts to be represented. 
If some of the pupils draw well enough, the making of a 
duplicate map on a large cardboard to be hung in the class- 
room and used in connection with the rest of the major 
project becomes a group project that calls out much en- 
thusiasm, out of school time being used for the work, which 
should be done with as little help from the teacher as 


possible. If the pupils cannot make such a map, it is well 
that the teacher do so. 
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THE ART SERVICE BUREAU 
has answered these questions 


The following questions have come to our Art 
Service Bureau since the recent announcement 
of its inception. They are indicative of the wide 
scope of the work now being done by the Bureau 
for teachers. 
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From a state teachers’ college in the West: 
“How would you organize a course in drawing and design 
for Industrial Art Students?” 

From a home economics teacher in the Northwest: 
“What new craft problems related to costume and interior 
decoration could you suggest for high school girls?” 

From the Pacific Coast: 

“Can you help me “ schoolroom decorations which my 
fifth grade could make for this special occasion?” 


From the South: 
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“Could you suggest a tentative _ for art work through 


the year for Junior High School 


And from the East: 
“What course would you pursue in giving out work to de- 
ficient children who have a feeling for color and design?” 


We are ready to serve you with your problems, 


Our Art Service Bureau is your Art Service 
Bureau. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street =. New York 
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Dear Miss Primary Teacher: 


In reviewing my first (and 
the past) eighteen months, I 
find 

I got off to a good start, 

as the saying is, 

And I am going stronger 

every minute. 

This is not mere brag. I 
really have to admit it. 

And so I would encourage 
you to write me if you are 
interested in wax crayons 
par excellence. 


Respectfully, 
ED. U. CATOR. 


c/o Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., . 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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First Steamboat, 636; Trees for the Sand-table (M. R. H.), 672; 
Two May Baskets,* 260; Two Pleasure Giving Toys, 312; Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Paper Cutting (Gertrude Conover),* 109; Window 
Decorations (Anne Halladay),* 242, 244. 

Interesting Exercise, An (Rufus M. Reed), 451. 


LABOR Day (Blanche B. McFarland), 154. 

Language: Bubbles (Ruby H. Popper),* 178; Class Magazine (Jane 
M. Wyman), 371; Device in Phonetics (Helen L. Berkey), 463; 
Teaching Language (Eva Gibson), 439; First Grade Project (Erline 
W. Moore), 597; First Lesson in Written Composition (Isabel M. 
Blake), 582; Language Games (C. C. Niven), 62; Live Language 
Lessons for Third Graders (Mamie T. Johnson), 450, 500, 568, 634; 
Primary EpucatTIon Pictures as an Aid to Young Authors (Carrie 
L. Granger), 227; Scrap-book Alphabet Project (Florence A. Coy), 
421; Two Projects (George E. Mark), 438; Written Paragraph, 
Teaching the (Alice Embell), 162; Word and Phonic Device (G. R. 
Conover),* 512; Writing Poetry in Intermediate Grades (Mayme 
B. Dixon), 292. 

Let Home Work Count (Mary A. Holt), 501. 

Letters to the Editor, 52, 483. 

Lincoln’s Birthday (Blanche B. McFarland), 159. 

Literary Appreciation (Annie L. MacKinnon), 424, 492, 560, 627.* 

Literature: How to Teach a Poem (Jessie St. Clair Henderson), 509; 
Making the Most of a Nursery Rhyme (J. E. Tolson),* 190; Outline 
of a Course of Study in Literature (Annie L. MacKinnon), 8; 
Robinson Crusoe (Blanche B. McFarland),* 218; Robinson Crusoe 
(M. T. Pegrum), 244. 

Looking for the Good (H. A. S.), 212. 

Lost Recess, The (Margaret A. Bartlett), 9. 


MECHANICS of School Housekeeping (Rebecca Rice), 530. 

Missions of California,* 357. 

Morning Talks (Elizabeth Miller), 242. 

Mt. Vernon High Spots (Ida M. Roger),* 352. 

Music: Action Song (Winifred M. New), 43; Autumn Leaves (Anna 
B. Badlam), 297; Birds (E. Cassidy), 40; Bubbles, 178; Christmas 
Lullaby (Old French), 643; City Ice-Man, The (Frances M. Norton), 
359; Closing Song (Winifred M. New), 43; Daisy, The, 392; 
Feed the Birds (Minet B. Moore), 491; Five Little Chickadees 
Winifred M. New), 42; Five Vowels (Winifred M. New), 43; Frog- 
gie’s Waking (Elizabeth Ferris), 184; John Brown Had a Little 
Indian, 579; King of the Barbarees (Old English), 38; Little Pilgrim 
Mothers, 579; Little Songs for Little Singers (Elsie Jean), 314; 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn, 633; Marching Song (Alice M. Beveridge), 
112; Mary, Mary (Blanche J. Thompson), 328; Norwegian Moun- 
tain March, 460; Nuts in May (Old English), 315; O, A-Hunting 
We Will Go (Old English), 113; “Poor Mary Sits A-weeping” (Old 
English), 247; Return of Spring (Nellie Bartholomew), 256; Reuben 
and Rachel, 40; Santa Claus (Edna E. Harris), 566; Sister’s Lullaby 
(Nellie R. Cameron), 118; Sleep Song (Eleanor Bigbee), 293; Song 
of Greeting and Closing (Annie E. Dakin), 308; Song of the Pewee 
(Anna L. Burton), 249; Thanksgiving Song, 579; There was a 
Crooked Man (Nina B. Hartford). 260; Three Soldiers, The (Old 
English), 381; Turkey and the Pumpkin, The (Maude O. Wallace), 
565; Wee Willie Winkie (J. E. Tolson), 192; Wiegenlied (Johannes 
Brahms), 656; Windmill, The, 173. 

Music as a Social Assct (Ida M. Roger), *290. 


NATURE Study: Bird Home-Life in the Kindergarten (Katharine 
Van Zandt),* 106; Little Lives—A Bird Project (Minet B. Moore),* 
488; Nature Project for Autumn (Lillian Lee Hudson), 440; Nature 
Study (Elizabeth Miller). 121. 

New Stimuli (Evelyn L. Taintor), 279. 

Not Stupid but a Stranger (Pearl Grant), 621. 


OPENING Exercises (Louise Crawford), 77. 

Original Verse: Can You Guess? (Margaret McQuiston), 352; Christ- 
mas Lullaby (Emma F. Bush), 643; Cuckoo Clock (A. L. M.), 588; 
Doll-house that Grandpa Made, The (Jessie B. McKay), 387; God 
of Happiness, A (Nora A. Smith), 10; Milkweed (June G. Williams), 
447; Redruff’s Calendar (Annie L. MacKinnon), 250; September 
(A. L. MacKinnon), 466; Spring Troubles (Jessie B. McKay), 194; 
Wanderlust (Blaine C. Bigler), 358; Winter (June G. Williams), 
110. 

Our Primary Assemblies (Beulah B. Tatman), 114, 153, 310. 

Our Schools (Grace Irene Carroll), 415. 

Our Tea (Elsie F. Steinheimer), 313. 


PAGES from a School Teacher’s Journal (Mabel Freese Dennett), 230. 

Parents’ Night in Terrace School (A. P. Perry),* 347. 

Patriotism in the Schools, The Teaching of (E. Ward Ireland), 76. 

Pictures to Study: Christmas Poster,* 626; Father Time,* 16. __ 

Plays and Pageants: Always on Time (Alice S. Thiesing), 122; Birds 
of Killingworth (Amelia McGibbon), 253; Book Pageant (Laura R. 
Smith), 147; Cantata for Easter (Kate Lee Carver), 186; Chang> 
in Name, A (Gwendolyn M. O’Connor), 326; Christmas Eve in 
Santa’s Workshop (Florence J. Martin),* 654; Christmas Play for 
the Children (Gertrude C. Warner), 668; Everylad’s Dream (Mattie 
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C. Blomquist), 532; Harvest Bl.ssings (Lillian H. Campbell), 528; 
Kindly Land (Ruth K. Gaylord), 124; Land of the Cocoanut Trees, 
128; Little Rain, The (Dorothy C. Retsloff), 447; May Song 
Festival,* 298; Observing Thrift Week (Ruth Kathryn Gaylord), 
48; Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner (Ruth L. Milam), 600; 
Our Newsboys (Elizabeth Brown), 60; Parents’ Day Program 
(Annie E. Dakin), 308; Peter Pan Goes to School (Augusta L. 
Fenner), 376; Peter Rabbit Party (Rebecca B. Rosenbaum), 149; 
“Picture” Show, A (Jennie A. Berry), 242; Play for Thrift Week 
(Laura R. Smith), 50; Primary Book Pageant (Mrs. R. E. Crump), 
577; Real Indian Thanksgiving (Amy M Lougest),* 578; Return 
of Spring, The (Nettie Bartholomew and Thelma Johnston), 256; 
Santa Claus Pantomime (Anna B. Badlam), 660; Santa’s Mistake 
(Elizabeth Ferris), 672; Six Little Dollies (Dorothy C. Retsloff,) 
447; Tree for Cinderella, A (Naomi L. Babson), 657; Wise Turkey, 
The (Martha L. Hinman), 590. 

Practical Psychology and the Primary Teacher (B. H. H.), 622. 

Progressive Club, The (Elizabeth Miller), 176. 

Projects: April Project, An (Annebel!e R. Bucknam), 246; Arithmctic 
Project for Grades Three and Four (Carrie L. Granger), 430; 
Armistice Day Project (E. M. Tarney), 574; Bailey’s Circus,* 452; 
Christmas Party, A (Mary A. Stillman), 644; Christmas Project, A 
(Florence S. Reynolds), 642; Christmas Project in the Fourth 
Grade (Mary R. Hoge),* 623; Circus Project for Third Year (Lulu 
E. Balz),* 299; Dutch Luncheon, A (Allie K. Higgins),* 174; Farm 
Project for Teaching Language (Eva Gibson), 439; Fire Prevention 
Project (Minet B. Moore),* 299; First Grade Language Project 
(Erline W. Moore), 597; Fourth Grade Geography Project (Carrie 
L. Granger),* 31; Furnishing a Play-house (Natalie Stinson and 
Marie Cowles)* 302; History, Civics and Geography through Life 
Projects (Blanche B. McFarland), 18, 96,* 154,* 216,* 286, 454, 524, 
592, 662; Hollandin the Primary Grades (Inez Heinle and Enid A. 
Hammond), 168; Hygiene Project (Lillian Lee Hudson), 234; 
Indian Project for Second Grades, An (Lillian Lee Hudson),* 506; 
Japancss Project Featuring the Correlation of a!l Subjects (Hildred 
Voight) ,* 354; Knight Project for February (A. R. Bucknam),* 111; 
Little Lives—A Bird Project (Minet B. Moore),* 488; Making a 
Indian Moccasins (Ella Cummings), 519; Making the Most of 
Nursery Rhyme (J. E. Tolson).* 190; March Project (A. R. Buck- 
nam), 182; May Project (Annebelle R. Bucknam), 303; Measuring 
Time (Mary V. Myers), 15; “Milk” Project, A (Adabelle Barringer)* 
236; Mount Vernon (Nelle Norvell),* 82; Nature Project for 
Autumn (Lillian Lee Hudson), 440; Northland, The (Nelle Norvell), 
12; Sand-table and Note-book Projects (M. T. Pegrum), 244; Sand- 
table Project (M. B. Hollingsworth),* 576; Scrap-book Alphabet 
Project (Florence A. Coy), 441; September Project for Beginners 
(Annie E. Dakin),* 418; Snow Projects (A. R. Bucknam),* 36; 
Social Deportmcnt Project (Bina L. Fuller),* 558; Spring Project 
(Lucy F. Cuipcpper), 298; Tallow Candles, A Project Lesson (Ella 
Cummings Flynn), 572; Third Grade Indian Project (Dorothy B. 
Goldsmith) ,* 507; “Transportation” Project (Ella Cummings), 
433; Two Projects (Gcorge E. Mark), 438; Vocational Projects for 
June (A. R. Bucknam), 390. 


QUESTION to be Answered, A (Gertrude C. Warner), 555. 


READING: Motive for Reading in the Primary Gradcs (Mattie B. 
Rogers), 467; Phonic Lesson, A (Lorcna D. Solbcrg),* 442; Phonic 
Lesson: (L. S. Mills), 520, 557; Phonics or Numbers, 312; Reading 
with Understanding and Clear Thinking (Elizabeth Brown), 651; 
Seat Work in Reading (L. S. Mills), 650; Seat Work to Correlate 
with Primer Stories (Sue Erb), 86; Silent Reading (Elsie Allen), 46; 
Silent Reading (Mary Ball), 88, 160, 216, 294, 368; Silent Reading 
in the Third Grade (Ella M. Johnston), 638; Supplementary Reading 
Cards (Frances Clausen) :* Little Rcd Hen, 446, Gingerbread Man 
514, “Bobby’s Fricnds,” 584, Little Fir Trec, 652; Wee Willie 
Winkie (J. E. Tolson),* 190. 

Represcntative Work in a First Grade (trom a Symposium of Primary 
Work in the Schools of Utah), 84. . 

Re-telling the Story (Eleanor Bigbee),* 382. 


SAFETY First: Always be Careful (Beulah B. Tatman), 114; Safe 
Behavior on the Highways (Minnie L. Dickinson), 322; Safety First 

_ Slogan (M. B. Moorc), 449. 

Sand-tablis: Fairy Tales Illustrated (M. Barbcr),* 284; Indian Sand- 
table for Grade III, An (Mildred Sargent),* 506; Mount Vernon, 
(Nclle Norvell),* 82; Northland, The (Nelle Norvell),* 12; Sand- 
Table Project (M. B. Hollingsworth),* 576; Sand-table Story of 
Peter Pan (Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth),* 377; Spring Gardening on 
crake tania eee ge gm LF 243; Story of Thanksgiving 
on the Sand-table (Anne M. Ha! ive a i - 
(iiesbeth Be Kesh? ton Ta laday), 583; Valentine Sand-table 

School Bazaar for Motivating Hand Work, A (Esther Norris and 
Frances Banks),* 624. 

School City, The (Rebecca Rice), 145. 

School Store as an Educational Feature (Stella H. Sprague), 358. 

Seat Work: Busy Work and Board Decoration (Anne M. Halladay),* 


91, 160; Busy Work for First Grade (Haz:l A. Mark), 353; Device 
for Seat Work (W.), 313; Seat Work in Reading (L. S. Mills), 
650; Seat Work to Correlate with Primer Stories (Sue Erb),* 
Wee Willie Winkie (J. E. Tolson), 190. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
You can read music like this quickly 

IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 

It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. | Your Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


100 Engraved $1Q°" 
Announcements 

100 NOT ENGRAVED. $5.00. ee quality 
and service. Write for latest samples and c 


ROYAL ENGRAVING SHOP 
814F Winut st. 




















‘orrect forms. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















STU! DY While Teaching 
courses in your particular 
een whether it be English, 

Mathematics, History or the 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Seontine ““StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

lementary School Administration and Super- 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement, 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
command credit towards a 
Begin any time. 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
CLASS RINGS &PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 
Samples loaned class offi- 


H 0 ¥ become moreefficient through 
Sciences or through profes- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar. ary 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
degree. 
®9 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
cers. Prices $.20 to $8. 00 








made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, n. 1 





Beginning of Things 
(Continued from page 33) 


Have sufficient number of five-minute 
changes to rest pupil, yet keep him on 
his guard lest the clock get ahead of 
him in making the changes. 

For the noisy children, have frequent 
intervals of silence, or rest periods. 
These will come rather often at first 
and must necessarily be short, but later 
periods will be longer and less frequent 
as the children get better control of 
themselves. 

During these periods of silence, the 
pupils relax, close eyes and litsen to 
suggestions from the tick-tock of the 
clock. Such thoughts as these evolve, 
“Keep still,” “Be good,” “Try hard,” 
“Careful,” “Good Boys,’ ‘Good 
girls,” , 

This is not only good easy concen- 
tration, but a form of meditation, good 
for any schoolroom in the days of ‘hurry 
and such well filled programs. There 
are so many valuable talks on the best 
use of our time and the wasting of 
time which will suggest themselves to 
the energetic teacher, that it seems 
unnecessary to dwell upon them here. 


The poem, “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs,”’ by Longfellow, is splendid for 
story work, suggestions and memo- 
rizing. The small children love to tell 
about “Dickory, Dickory, Dock,” and 
play the game. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 


pPageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & P ‘antomine 


Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 





HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions 
— catalog Free. 
S. DENISON & CO. 
623 So. Wabash 
CHICAG 


New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
hs Dept.575 7 and college presentation. 




















POSTER PATTERNS 
FOR EVERY SEASON 


Kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers everywhere like the JOHANNA 
HOLM poster and sand-table pat- 
terns because there is an appro- 
priate one for every month. 


JOHANNA HOLM patterns 
were originated by a primary 


teacher. They are most suitable 
for your use, because they were 
designed after practical experience 
with primary children. 

Miss Holm’s personally written 
instruction book and 18 patterns 
comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every 
month and for special occasions. 


Write for free information and 
details 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsi« 

















By Lovine LockHart, 
A, & 


number work. 

The book includes 
tests. 
the teacher, 


and willing effort. 


Price, $1.00 


Chicago 





THE PURPOSE OF 


NUMBER HELPS 


ELDREDGE and J. C. Brown 


is to provide teachers of kindergarten 
and the first four grades with attractive 
material for use in the early teaching of 


games, 
songs, sense-training exercises and progress 
These appeal to the strong play 
instinct in children and if rightly used by 
stimulate imagination and 
encourage good sportsmanship, attention 


The material has been used with success- 
ful results by thousands of pupils and is 
warmly recommended by teachers. 


The book contains 124 helpful pages. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


‘‘Keeping Well is More Vital Than Getting Well’ 





Way - 


rimes, 


New York 




















For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young children 
the most important principles of healthful living. 
Beautifully illustrated and artistically decorated. 

JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little Folks - - 68° 

For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching children the 
most important truths of hygienic living and sanitation. 
Used extensively with excellent results as basic text in 
Hygiene and Physiology and as supplementary reader. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health 
(Brand-new series of three books for grades IV to VIII 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How 
BROADHURST—All Through the Day the Mother Goose 


- = =  75¢ 


inclusive) 


Primer—The Most Wonderful House in the World— 
—A Basic Text on the Mechanics and Hygiene of the 


ES errr er Stare se 80c 
Book I— The Play House—Basic Text in Home Hy- 
SE. deste chip seek xecasheehenneebadwad 88c 


Book II—Good Neighbors— A Study in n Vocational and 
Community Hygi:ne. 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
member, and Things to Think About 96c 
BROADHURST—Home and Community Hygiene - 
(For High School, 


Things to Re- 


$2.50 
e Economic Classes and the 


I idual) 


A text book of personal and public health presenting a 
veritable mine of information. 


Libera! Terms of Introduction 
Write for Information 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fills a long-felt need. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Socialization: Socializing the Schools (Rhys G. Thackwell), 7; Why 
I Like a Socialized School (Theresa S. James), 11. 

Some Secrets of Successful Teaching (Jeannette Nicholson), 79. 

Spelling: Device to Create Interest in Spelling (Vesta Tompkins), 468; 
Spelling (Sue Sexauer), 370; Spelling Games (Arminta Lerch), 181; 
Teaching Spelling in First Grade (Angela C. Reynolds), 429. 

Spring Party, A (Blanche M. Goddy), 244. 

Stories: All the Fun’s in Growing (Julia A. Mills), 589; Among the 
Word Families (Mattie C. Blomquist), 449; Arbor Day Story (Julia 
Mills), 249; Australian Story, An (Eleanor Cassady), 317; Baby’s 
Name, The (Jessie B. McKay), 44; Billy’s Night Visitor (Annie B. 
Cornforth), 515; Black Kitty, The (Stephanie Schutze), 517; Bruce 
and the Spider (Lulu P. Whinna), 194; Buzz-Buzz, the Jail Bee 
(Alma Paschall), 385; Children’s Day in Japan (Nancy V. Austen),* 
316; “Civic” Story (Lulu P. Whinna), 44; Clever Artist, The (Lois 
E. Brandon), 116; Counting Elephants (Hattie L. Hawley), 42; 
Crow and the Pitcher, The (Lulu P. Whinna), 194; Dandy Danny 
(Annie L. MacKinnon), 248; Dog that Saved the Bridge, The (C. 
D. Roberts), 568; February and Delpha (Lena C, Ahlers), 117; 
First Buttercups, The (Eleanor Bigbee),* 382; Five Brothers, The 
(A. L. MacKinnon), 384; Golden Goblet, The (Julia A. Mills), 629; 
Grateful Indian, The (Helen Replogle), 587; Hallowe’en Fires (Julia 
Mills), 536; How Napoleon Crossed the Alps (Lulu P. Whinna), 194; 
How Peace was Brought to the Red Men (Julia Mills), 516; How 
Santa Claus Came to Be (Julia M. Mills), 674; How the Jelly-fish 
Lost His Shell (Annie L. MacKinnon), 318; Isa Picks May Flowers 
(Lena C. Ahlers), 320; Key of the Golden Palace, 598; Leaf-Cutter 
Bee, The (Annie B. Cornforth), 384; Little Haymaker, The (Annie 
B. Cornforth), 448; Little Red House with No Doors, The, 495; 
Lois Finds April’s Riches (Lena C. Ahlers), 252; Paul and His 
Writing (Mary A. Holt), 448; Phonic Story (C. S. Mount), 400; 
Rice Target, The (Nancy V. Austen), 250; Runaway Cuckoo 
(Helen Replogle), 588; Song Fairies in School (Winifred M. New), 
43; Stories for Reproduction (Lulu P. Whinna), 115; Stranger 
Child, The (A. L. MacKinnon), 628; Sylvia’s January Wish (Lena 
C. Ahlers), 41; Tanabata, the Weaver Princess (Nancy V. Austen),* 
382; Three Christmas Trees, The (A. L. MacKinnon), 630; Three 
Little Christmas Trees that Grew on a Hill, 677; Tiniest Star, The 
(A. L. MacKinnon), 631; Two Farmers, The (Martha L. Hinman), 
563; $Two-Twigs-and-a-Silver-Button (Agnes Herbertson), 466; 
Very Nicest Place on Earth, The (Lotta Dales), 466; What the Toys 
Did for Billy (A. L. MacKinnon), 653; Where are You Going? Elsie 
Parish), 466; Zua Finds March (Lena C. Ablers), 196. 

— Telling Should Teach Literary Appreciation (Sadie A. Maxwell), 

5. 


TALKING Together, 52. 

Telephone Magic (M. A. B.),* 504. 

Telling Stories to Children (Emily V. Truman), 359. 

Tested Plans from a Primary Supervisor (Arminta Lerch), 110, 181. 

Thanksgiving: Co-operative Story, A (Carrie L. Granger), 581; 
Harvest Blessings (Lillian H. Campbell), 528; Harvest Festival 
(Blanche B. McFarland), 158; Making Pilgrim Life Real (Annie E. 
Dakin), 572; Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner (Ruth L. 
Milam), 600; Real Indian Thanksgiving, A (Amy M. Longest*, 
478; Story of Thanksgiving on the Sand-Table (Anne M. Halladay) ,* 
aoe Tallow Candles, A Project Lesson (Ella Flynn Cummings), 

2. 

Thrift, What is (Beulah B. Tatman), 310. 

Through the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific Coast and to Alaska by 
the “Circle Tour” (Earl Hooker Eaton),* 214. 
Trial by Peers, A (Harriette Wilbur), 487. 


- USES for an Old Mother Goose Book (Elsie Briggs), 648. _ 
vay Our Windows to Make the Schoolroom More Attractive (M. B. 
H.), 675. 


VALENTINE Day (Blanche B. McFarland), 200. 
Valenine Post-office (Verna Holmes), 100. 


WASHINGTON’S Birthday: Always on Time (Alice Conover) ,* 109; 
Drawing Outlines for February (Elsa G. Clark).* 100; Famous Little 
February (Louise Crawford), 120; February Knight Project (A, R. 
Bucknam),* 111; Mount Vernon (Nelle Norvell),* 82; Stories for 
Reproduction (Lulu P. Whinna), 113; Washington’s Birthday 
(Blanche B. McFarland), 200. 

Whisper Recitation, A (Elizabeth Ferris), 444. 

Why I Teach in a Small Town (Helen S. Brewer), 143. , , 

Writing: Device for Writing (Bessie B. Rich), 445; Writing with Music 
(Jess Brown), 444. 


INDEX TO AUTHORS 


Ahlers, Lena C., Sylvia’s January Wish, 41; February and Delphia, 
117; Zua Finds March, 196; Lois Finds April’s Riches, 252; Isa Picks 
May Flowers, 320. ant 

Allen, Elsie, Silent Reading, 46; The Forty-five Combinations, 46. 

Austen, Nancy Virginia, The Rice Target, 250; Tanabata, the Weaver 
Erincess, 382; Children’s Day in Japan, 316. 
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B., M. A., Telephone Magic, 504. 

B., R., A Device in Phonetics, 45. 

Babson, Naomi F., A Tree for Cinderella, 657. : 

Badlam, Anna B., Autumn Leaves, 497; Santa Claus Pantomime, 
660 


Ball, Mary, Silent Reading, 88, 160, 216, 294, 368. 

Balz, Lulu E., A Third Year Project, 299. 

Banks, Frances, A School Bazaar for Motivating Handwork, 624. 

Barber, M., Fairy Tales Illustrated, 284. 

Barringer, Adabelle, A ‘‘ Milk” Project, 236. 

Bartholomew, Nettie, The Return of Spring, 256. ; 

Bartlett, Margaret A., The Lost Recess, 9; How Shall We Punish 
Them? 365; The Foreign Mother, 487. 

Batchelder, E. C., Games for Indoor Recesses, 47. 

Bennett, Dorothy, “Moving” Rhymes, 278, 437, 505, 573, 641; Paper 
Dolls, 417, 485, 553, 619. . 

Bennett, Estelle, How I Spent Part of a Rainy Day, 26. oo 

Berkey, Helen L., Dramatizing Phonetics, 463; A Combination 
Device, 463. 

Berry, Jenny A., A “Picture Show,” 242. 

Beveridge, Alice M., Marching Song, 112. 

Bigbee, Eleanor, Sleep Song, 293; Re-telling the Story, 382; The 
Daisy, 392. 

Bigler, Blaine C., Wanderlust, 358. ie 

Blake, Isabel M., A First Lesson in Written Composition, 582. 

Bleiel, Marie E., Variety in Arithmetic Drill, 106. 

Blomquist, Mattie C., Among the Word Families, 449; Everylad’s 
Dream, 532. 

Bradley, E. Maude, Christmas Suggestions, 648. 

Brandon, Lois E., The Clever Artist, 116. 

Brewer, Helen S., Why I Teach in a Small Town, 143. 

Briggs, Elsie, My Bulletin Board, 585; Uses for an Old Mother Goose 
Book, 64. 

Brown, Elizabeth, Reuben and Rachel, 39; Our Newsboys, 60; 
Reading with Understanding and Clear Thinking, 651; Devices for 
Securing Accuracy in Arithmetic, 580. 

Brown, Jess, Writing with Music, 444. 

Bucknam, Annebelle R., Seasonal Projects, 38, 111, 182, 246, 303, 
390; A September Recreation, 462; A Hallowe’en Party, 522. 

Burton, Anna L., Song of the Pewee, 249. 

Bush, Clara M., Barmecide Feasts, 233. 

Bush, Emma F., A Christmas Lullaby, 643. 

C., L. E., Flower Holders, 47. 

Cameron, Nellie R., Sister’s Lullaby, 118. 

Campbell, Mary, Second Grade Suggestions, 445. 

Campbell, LiJlian H., Harvest Blessings, 528. 

Carroll, Grace Irene, Our Schools, 415. 

Carver, Kate Lee, A Cantata for Easter, 186. 

Cassidy, Eleanor, Birds, 40; Part of a Letter from Australia, 148; 
An Australian Story, 317; A Doll’s Tea Party, 635. 

Church, Lucy, Co-operation, 582; Christmas Plans, 648. 

Clark, Elsa S., Drawing Outlines, 13, 100, 150, 226, 284, 374, 496, 428, 
564, 632. 

Clausen, Frances, Appearances, 422; Supplementary Reading, 446, 

514, 584, 652. 

Conover, Gertrude, Paper Cutting, 106, 109, 122, 217; A Cut-out 
May Basket, 245; Word and Phonic Device, 512. 

Cornforth, Annie B., The Leaf-cutter Bee, 384; The Little Haymaker, 
448; Billy’s Night Visitor, 515. 

Cowles, Marie, Furnishing a Play-house, 302. 

Coy, Florence A., Scrap-book Alphabet Project, 441. 

Crawford, Louise, Primary Opening Exercises, 77; Famous Little 
February, 120; How to Encourage Parents to Visit School, 144. 
Crump, Mrs. R. E., A Primary Book Pageant, 577. 

Culpepper, Lucy F., A Spring Project, 298. 

Cummings, Ella, A Transportation Project, 433; 
Moccasins, 519; Tallow Candles, 572. 

Dakin, Annie E., The Heart Month, 83; A Parents’ Day Program, 
308; For the First Days, 418; Making Pilgrim Life Real, 572. 

Dennett, Mabel Freese, Pages from a School Teacher’s Journal, 230. 

Dickinson, Minnie Lee, Safe Behavior on the Highways, 322. 

Dixon, Mayme B., Writing of Poetry in Intermediate Grades, 292. 

Doherty, Gertrude M., Effective Health Teaching, 364. 

Dover, Kate, How I Teach Health Habits, 235. 

Dutcher, Edith, Original Games, 609. 

Eaton, Earl Hooker, Through the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast and to Alaska by the “Circle Tour,” 214. 

Embree, Alice, Teaching the Written Paragraph, 162. 

Erb, Sue, Seat Work to Correlate with Primer Stories, 86. 

Feiner, Augusta T., Peter Pan Goes to School, 376. 

Ferris, Elizabeth, Froggie’s Waking, 184; A Whisper Recitation, 444; 
Santa’s Mistake, 672. 

Fick, Iona, Building and Furnishing a Play-house, 518. 

Fogg, Jennie, Our Primary Citizenship Club, 420. 

Fox, Elizabeth T., Paper Dolls of Primitive Man, 22, 156, 222, 288; 
Transportation Poster, 360, 434, 502, 570, 636. 

—_ Bina L., Make It Concrete, 152; A Social Deportment Project, 
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G., A. R., Scatter, 46; Right and Left Circle Ball, 46; Successful 
Attendance Scheme, 46. 

Gaddy, Blanche M., A Spring Party, 244. 

Gaylord, Ruth K., Observing Thrift Week, 48; Kindly Land, 124. 
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World Bird Protection 


Although it has proven a difficult matter to 
create a political League of Nations, T. Gilbert 
Pearson, President of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, has demonstrated the 
possibility of creating a league for the very 
useful purpose of protecting the wild birds of 
the world. Leadingscientific and conservation 
societies in nine countries have now organized 
and pledged to active endeavors for the pro- 
‘tection of the birds in their countries, and in 
aiding similar movements in more benighted 
regions. 

This movement was launched at a conference 
held in London in June last year. _On invita- 
tion of Mr. Pearson, delegates from several 
countries met in the home of Hon. Reginald 
M-:Kenna and determined that such action was 
necessary if much of the valuable bird life is 
to be saved from despoilation. Among the 
‘very active members of this conference were 
Lord Edward Grey and Lord Buxton of Eng- 
laad; P. G. Van Tienhoven of Holland, and the 
eminent naturalist, M. Jean Decalour of France. 

Mr. Pearson, President of this International 
Committee, who has just returned from a lec- 
turing and organizing tour through seven of the 
countries in Europe says: “Europe is looking 
to America for leadership in some of the lines of 
endeavor in which we as a nation have special- 

2d. There is no country in the world that is 
so thoroughly organized and has such advanced 
laws for bird protection as the United States, 
and many of our methods can be and doubtless 
will be adapted to meet European conditions. 

“Through southern Europe, especially, very 
little attention is paid to bird protection. This 
may be illustrated by the fact that in all of 
France in the year 1921 there were only sixty 
convictions for violation of the bird laws. 
During the same period in New York State 
alone there were more than one thousand. In 
Hungary I was told that during the past year, 
with all of the thousands of bird killers in the 
country, not one had been prosecuted. In 
Italy, I saw nets, traps and various cages used 
to catch small songbirds for food. There is a 
vast traffic in the bodies of these little songsters 
in that country. In Rome, I saw in cages 
small birds whose eyes had been blinded by red 
hot irons, on the theory that in their darkness 
they would sing better and thus prove more 
effective decoys in alluring other feathered 
friends to destruction. 

“Our International organization is now in 
effective operation in the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, Norway, England, Holland, 
Luxemburg, France and Italy. Other coun- 
tries have recently been invited to unite with 
the Movement, and action by them may be 
expected soon. Members of the Committee in 
the different countries are formed into National 
Sections, which deal especially with bird pro- 
tective problems distinctly national in their 
scope. 

“Everywhere I went in Europe our plan was 
received most cordially.”—From National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 





An Experiment in an English 
School 


A. L. VALE, ENGLAND 


The reading nowadays in an Infant School 
shows a very decided progress from what was 
effected a few years back. This is due to the 
amount of interest put into the teaching 
methods, the independence of the child through 
the individual teaching, and the variety of read- 
ing and word games. A child of six and seven 
years of age reads remarkably well, and covers 
the matter of many books during its last year 
in the Infant School, and it takes up a fresh 
idea very eagerly, as proved by the following 
experiment. 

We were wishful to test a child’s power of 
appreciating poetry, and so-set out to have a 

etry reading lesson once a week or fortnight. 
We did not labor over the reading of words as 
words, but aimed at expression, intelligence and 


rhythm. We first took a poem already familiar 
to children in a previous class. 

This was hektographed by teacher and copies 
taken off by a child, and then pasted in a brown 
paper book by each child. The book had been 
previously decorated by paper designs and 
g:ven to the child for its very own, to be taken 
home at the end of the year when full of poems. 
The poem was printed on the blackboard and 
children compared their copy with it. Eager 
ones gave a line ata time, teacher endeavoring 
to call out a good expression, then others read 
two or three lines and, to emphasize rhythm, 
collective reading was allowed. Memory 
helped with the ‘words, and so it was not an 
undue effort on the part of the weaker children. 


Later we used quite unknown poems with very 
good results. Illustrations were hektographed 
oa the poem sheet and used as a coloring lesson, 
enhancing the page. 

Aa illustration may be taken from the follow- 
ing page. 


“A dear little birdie flew over the sea, 

And this is the message he twittered to me: 
‘Be loving, be kind, be gentle and true, 

O this is the message I’m bringing to you!” 


“Sang the dear little birdie: ‘Wherever I go 
I carry this message to children I know. 
Be loving, be kind, be gentle and true, 

O this is the message I’mbringing to youl’ ” 
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IDEAL SCHOOL COMBINATION 
PACKED IN ATTRACTIVE BOX 





Help the Child to Develop Through Play 


Every kindergartner and primary teacher needs material that will de- 
velop and teach children through play. Lincoln Logs will fit into your 
daily program from September to June. 
log houses, barns, fences, stores, mills, churches, etc. 
table, paper cutting and clay modeling this simple building material can 
be made to illustrate stories and can be combined with morning talks on 
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232 East Erie St., Chicago. 
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Gibson, Eva, A Farm Project for Teaching Language, 439. 

Goldsmith, Dorothy B., A Third Grade Project, 507. 

Goodsell, Carolyn, Cut-Out Bird Poster, 107; First Attempts at 
Portraiture, 319. 

Granger, Carrie L., A Fourth Grade Geography Project, 31; Primary 
EpucatTIon Pictures as an Aid to Young Authors, 227; Arithmetic 
Project for Grades Three and Four, 430; Historical Moving Pictures, 
498, 566, 645; A Co-operative Story, 581. 

Grant, Pearl, Not Stupid, but a Stranger, 621. 

H., B. H., Practical Psychology and the Primary Teacher, 622. 

H., M. R., Realistic Trees for the Sand-table, 672; Making Use of 
Our Windows to Make the Schoolroom More Attractive, 675. 

Hahn, Letheld, Bailey’s Circus, 452. 

Halladay, Anne M., Stories, Busy Work and Board Decoration, 26, 
91, 161, 229, 369; Cut-Out Goose, 147; Window Decorations, 242, 
243, 510; Spring Gardening on the Sand-table, 243; Deisgn for a 
May or June Board Decoration, 313, 374, 379; Paper Cutting, 429; 
Thanksgiving Sand-table, 582. 

Hammond, Enid, Holland in the Primary Grades, 168. 

Harris, Edna E., Santa Claus, 656. 

Hartford, Mina, There was a Crooked Man, 260. 

Hawley, Hattie L., Counting Elephants, 42. 

Hazard, Lucile, Group Work in the Second Grade, 352. 

Heinle, Inez, Holland in the Primary Grades, 168. 

Henderson, Jessie St, Clair, How to Teach a Poem, 509. 

Higgins, Allie K., A Dutch Luncheon, 174. 

Hinman, Martha L., The Wise Turkey, 590; The Two Farmers, 563. 

Hollingsworth, L. M., First Aid Treatment in the School, 47; A Sand- 
table Story of Peter Pan, 377; A Sand-table Project, 576. 

Holm, Johanna, Kindergarten Toys, 582; A Christmas Lantern, 646. 

Hoge, Mary K., A Christmas Project in the Fourth Grade, 623. 

Holmes, Verna, A Valentine Post-Office, 100. 

Holt, Mary A., Paul and His Writing, 488; Let Home Work Count, 
501; Armistice Day, 580. 

Hudson, Lillian Lee, A Hygiene Project, 234; Ideas for the Second 
Grade, 243; Nature Project for Autumn, 440; An Indian Project, 506. 

Humphrey, Annie K., The First Day of School, 351. 

Ireland, E. Ward, Teaching Patriotism in the Schools, 75. 

James, Theresa S., Why I Like a Socialized School, 11. 

Jean, Elsie, Little Songs for Little Singers, 314. 

Johnson, Marie T., Fourth Grade Elementary Geography, 30, 94, 
165, 232, 311; Live Language Lessons for Third Graders, 450, 500, 
568, 634. 

Johnston, Ella M., Silent Reading in the Third Grade, 638. 

Johnston, Thelma, The Return of Spring, 256. 

Jones, Lila Strong, The Chart as an Aid to Motivation in Number 
Work, 366. 

Key, Elizabeth B., A Valentine Sand-table, 100. 

Lerch, Arminta, Tested Plans from a Primary Supervisor, 110, 181. 

Longest, Amy M., A Real Indian Thanksgiving, 578. 

McFarland, Blanche B., History, Civics and Geography through Life 
Projects, 18, 96, 154, 218, 286, 362, 454, 524, 592, 662. 

McGibbon, Amelia, The Birds of Killingworth, 253. 

McKay, Jessie B., The Baby’s Name, 44; Spring Troubles, 194; The 
Doll-house that Grandpa Made, 387. 

MacKinnon, Annie L., Outline Course of Study in Literature, 8; 
Dandy Danny, 248; Redruff’s Calendar, 250; How the Jelly-fish 
Lost His Shell, 318; The Five Brothers, 384; Literary Apbreciation, 
424, 492, 560, 627. 

McQuiston, Margaret, Can You Guess? 352. 

Mark, George E., Two Projects, 438. 

Mark, Hazel, A., Busy Work for First Grade, 453. 

Martin, Florence J., Christmas Eve in Santa’s Workshop, 654. 

Maxwell, Sadie A., Story Telling Should Teach Literature, 115. 

May, Doris M., A Balloon Man Cut-Out Poster, 512. 

Milam, Ruth L., Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner, 600. 

Miller, Elizabeth, Making a Game of Hygiene, 28; Nature Study, 121; 
The Progressive Club, 176; Morning Talks, 242. 

Miller, Linda C., How to be Happy though a Substitute, 282. 

Mills, Juia, An Arbor Day Story, 249; How Peace was Brought to 
the Red Men, 516; Hallowe’en Fires, 536; All the Fun’s in Growing, 
589; The Golden Goblet, 629; How Santa Claus Came to Be, 674. 

Mills, Lewis S., Phonic Lessons, 520, 557; Seat Work in Reading, 650. 

Moore, Erline W., A First Grade Project, 597. : 

Moore, Minet B., Abraham Lincoln, 108; A Practical Project, 299; 
Holidays, 388; Safety First Slogan, 449; Little Lives, 488; A 
Hallowe’en Wedding, 508. 

Mount, C. S., A Phonic Story, 400. 

Myers, Mary V., Measuring Time, 15. 

New, Winifred M., Song Fairies in School, 43. 

Newburg, Lillian, The Calendar, 442. 
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Nicholson, Jeannette, Some Secret of Successful Teaching, 79. 

Niven, J. M., Letter to the Editor, 52; Language Games, 62. 

Norris, Esther, A School Bazaar for Motivating Handwork, 624. 

Norton, Frances M., The City Ice Man, 359. 

Norvell, Nelle, The Northland, 12; Mount Vernon, 82; Making March 
Merry, 150. 

O’Connor, Gwendolyn, A Change in Name, 326. 

Paschall, Alma, Buzz-Buzz, the Jail Bee, 385. 

Pegrum, M. T., Sand-table and Note-book Projects, 244. 

Pendleton, Ann Miltimore, An Adventure in Education, 80; 
School in Central India, 212. 

Pentz, Lillian I., A Primary Number Chart, 296. 

Perry, A. P., Parents’ Night in Terrace School, 347. 

Pettibone, Esther de B., A Christmas Acrostic, 633. 

Phelps, Cassandra O., Teaching Country Children to Make Change, 
107. 

Popper, Ruby H., Bubbles, 178; Entrance to Number, 444. 

Reed, Rufus M., An Interesting Exercise, 451. 

Replogle, Helen, The Grateful Indian, 587; The Runaway Cuckoo, 588. 

Retsloff, Dorothy C., The Little Rain, 447; Six Little Dollies, 447; 
Something New, 464; Clay—Sticks—Paper, 512. 

Reynolds, Angela C., Teaching Spelling in First Grade, 429. 

Reynolds, Florence S., A Christmas Project, 642. 

Rice, Rebecca, Congenial Surroundings, 90; The School City,’ 145; 
Méchanics of School Housekeeping, 350. 

Rich, Bessie B., A Device for Writing, 445. 

Robbins, Grace A., Easter Cards for Little Folks, 176. 

Roger, Ida E., Music as a Social Asset, 290; Mt. Vernon High Spots 
352. 

Rogers, Dorothy Ann, Suggestions for Children’s Book Week, 556. 

Rogers, Mattie Belle, Motive for Reading in the Primary Grades, 467. 

Rosenbaum, Rebecca B., Letters to the Editor, 52; A Peter Rabbit 
Party, 149. 

S., H. A., Looking for the Good, 211. 

Sample, Anna E., Games for Arithmetic Drill, 178; First Aid fora 
Rainy Day, 240; Be Natural, 486. 

Sanborn, Florence, A World Map as a Basis for Teaching Geography, 
164. 

Sargent, Mildred, An Indian Sand-table for Grade III, 507. 

Seeley, V. A., Schoolroom Helps, 109. 

Sexauer, Sue, Spelling, 370. 

Shumaker, Ida C., Letter from India, 554. 

Simison, Natalie, Furnishing a Play-house, 302. 

Smith, Laura R., A Play for Thrift Week, 50; A Book Pageant,'147. 

Smith, Marie A., Some Devices or Games that Have Helped Me,'297. 

Smith, Nora A., A God of Happiness, 10. : 

Solberg, Florence D., A Phonic Lesson, 442. 

Sprague, Stella H., The School Store as an Educational Feature, 358. 

Steinheimer, Elsie F., Our Tea, 313; Transparencies, 646. 

Stillman, Mary A., A Christmas Party, 644. 

Stone, Eleanor T., The See-Saw, 46. 

Swope, Bertha L., Old English Singing Games, 38, 112, 247, 314, 380. 

Symonds, Kathryn, Paper Tearing and Coloring for the “Tiny Tots,’” 
104. 

Tatman, Beulah B., Our Primary Assemblies, 114, 153, 310. 

Taylor, Allie May, Helpful Hot Weather Hints, 386. 

Thackwell, Rhys G., Socializing the Schools, 7. 

Taintor, Evelyn L., New Stimuli, 279. 

Tarney, E. M., An Arithmetic Day Project, 574. 

Thiesing, Alice S., Always on Time, 122. 

Thompson, Blanche J., Mary, Mary, 328. 

Thornburg, Mrs. Z. C., Child Welfare Corner, 76, 146, 213, 281, 352. 

Tolson, J. E., Making the Most of a Nursery Rhyme, 190. 

Tompkins, Vesta, A Device to Create Intercst in Spelling, 468. 

Truman, Emily V., Telling Stories to Children, 359. 

Ungles, Nora E., Getting Results in Music, 78. 

Van Hook, Lane, Interesting Young Children in Books, 551. 

Van Zandt, Katharine, Bird Home-Life in the Kindergarten, 106. 


A Girls’ 


Voight, Hildred, Some Good Health Projects, 234; Japanese Projects, 


354. 

W., S at Work, 313. 

Wales, James A., A Summer Trip to the Sargossa Sea, 306. 

Wallace, Maude O., The Turkey and the Pumpkin, 565. 

Warner, Gertrude C., A Question to be Answered, 555; A Christmas 
Play for Four Children, 668. 

Webb, W. J., Baseball Drill, 541. 

Whinna, Lulu P., A Civic Story, 44; Stories for Reproduction, 115; 
Civic Stories, 194. 

Whitaker, A., Summerseat Open-Air Scho], 10; An Early Spring, 148. 

Wilbur, Harriette, Getting Them to Take an Interest, 421; A Trial 
by Pecrs, 487. 

Williams, June G., Winter, 11; Health Slogans for the Blackboard, 
1,6, 234, 235, 241; Milkweed, 447. 

Woed, Ruth A., A Store Project, 459. 

Wyman, Jane M., A Class Magazine, 371. 
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Projects in the Kin- 
dergarten 
(Continued from page 13) 


the best poster made in free-hand 
cutting period was mounted in another 
frame. Other lessons were framed and 
hung between the windows. Occa- 
sionally new ones replaced the old. 
So this became an impetus for better 
effort. 

For a border around the top of the 
screen the children asked for Mother 
Goose cuttings. This was a cutting- 
to-line lesson from Johanna Holm 
Mother Goose Poster Patterns, and the 
objects cut out were pinned in place 
on the burlap of which the playhouse 
was made. 

This project covered a period of 
about twelve weeks, with a few inter- 
ruptions, such as May baskets for 
May Day and occasionally a birthday 
party. The entire project was under 
the supervision of one teacher only 
and in a one-room kindergarten. 





A Message to Garcia 


(Continued from page 19) 


vital importance to your country. It must be 
delivered to Garcia, the leader of the rebel 
Cubans, in the shortest possible time. Upon 
its immediate delivery depends the lives of per- 
haps hundreds of your brother soldiers. Can 
you carry it to its destination?” 

. -“T will, sir!” rapped out Rowan, while his 
blood tingled with pride at being chosen for 
such an important commission. 

He never knew just how he returned to his 
quarters after that, but he did know there was 
not a moment to lose, so he began to make 
ready for the perilous errand. He took the 
precious document, wrapped it carefully in 
heavy paper, placed it in an oilskin pouch and 
sealed it tightly over a narrow leather strap 
which he passed over one naked shoulder and 
fastened around his body, so that the letter lay 
secure against his hcart. 

By reason of his credentials, he secured pas- 
sage on a warship bound for Cuban waters. 
At midnight of the fourth day, a small boat was 
lowered over the side of the vessel, and Rowan, 
clad in dark civilian clothes, set out alone 
toward the distant shore, which was only 
visible because it was blacker than the sur- 
rounding night. 

The ocean beat darkly upon the little boat 
as it sct out sturdily under determined strckc¢s 
of the oar, and in a few hours it was driven into 
a rocky cove, where the Cuban jungle crept 
down to the water’s edge. 

The now weary Rowan succeeded in making 
a landing with no little difficulty, and after 
setting the skiff adrift, since he had no further 
us: for it, and also wishing to conc¢al his arrival 
from cnemies who might be on guard, he crept 
up among the shaggy, gray rocks to rest and 
get his bearings before proceeding farther. 

It was warm and sultry, so making a roll of 
his coat and meager provisions, he climbed 
over the rocks and Gisappeared into the drip- 
ping, green jungle before daybreak, unper- 
ceived by any one. 

He noticed there were a few paths through 
this part of the forest, and as he feared dis- 
covery by enemy bands roaming about by day, 
he pulled himself up into a tree to rest until 
nightfall. Besides, it was now necessary for 


him to make a plan of some sort, for until now 
it has been his task to reach a desolate spot 
on the Cuban coast unobserved. That ac- 
complished, his next duty was to find Garcia, 
and quickly, for his store of provisions would 
not last long. As these thoughts pursued 
their way through his mind, sleep took posses- 
sion of his weary body. 

He was awakened by the slanting red rays of 
the tropical sun, which struck him full in 
the face through a network of interlacing 
boughs. 

Taking his direction from the setting sun, he 
started out, striking a course directly into the 
heart of the country. Progress grew slower 
and more difficult now, for the advancing 
hills grew rockier and more precipitous. The 
dense vegetation offered protection from dis- 
covery, but the undergrowth seemed deter- 
mind to hold him back and clutched at him 
with a million tiny fingers, tearing his clothing 
and flesh. The brilliant moonlight made the 
open spaces very light, and had it not been 
for this, he might soon have perished, so 
treacherous was the way. 

So the throbbing days passed, without sign 
of friends or enemy until, his provisions ex- 
hausted, his clothing torn in shreds, his body 
bruised and sore, his eyes bloodshot, and his 
head aching with a queer pain, he crawled 
across a high plateau, hoping that from this 
clevated place he might see the campfires of 
the rebels 

Suddenly two armed figures rose up before 
him in the silver moonlight and, to his fevered 
brain, they seemed no less than giants. He 
was too exhausted to stand, so they seized 
him by the armpits and jerked him erect 
between them. As he swayed uncertainly on 
quivering limbs, he observed that they were 
natives, and hope surged anew in his heart, 
over which still lay the precious letter. 

But when he strove to find out who they 
were, his swollen tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth and he could not speak. Terror again 
gripped him, and with jealous jaws tore at his 
heart, where hope had frozen, for he feared now 
that he had fallen into enemy hands. 

The natives blindfolded the almost uncon- 
scious Rowan and he found himself half 

dragged along a path that seemed to pitch 
suddenly downward. When the bandage was 
removed from his eyes, he was given a jug 
of cold water which he drank eagerly and 
which eased his swollen tongue and some- 
what cleared his head. 

After a time he was led, under guard, into 
another room in the rocks, and there he was 
confronted by a number of picturesque but 
villainous-looking men, in huge hats and brilli- 
ant neckerchiefs. 

His heart sank, for he had now lost all hope 
of delivering his message to Garcia as he had 
promised his President he would do. At least, 
he had tried, he told himself. But again came 
the unbearable thought that he had failed— 
miserably. 

Then the roughest and most uncouth of the 
group of natives swaggered over to him, with 
much jingling of ornaments and jangling of 
polished spurs on high-heeled boots. In his 
weakened condition, Rowan saw him as in a 
mist. 

“Who sent you to spy on us?” asked the 
leader, in a gruff voice, as he shook Rowan 
roughly by the shoulder. 

At the touch of the Cuban, Rowan straight- 
ened, and some of his soldierly bearing re- 
turned to him, and with it a realization that 
he was an American and a man. With his 
returning courage he replied, ‘No one. I fell 
exhausted at the outer ramparts of your strong- 
hold and your guards brought me in. Who 
are you?” 

“Since you are helpless and in my power, I 
s‘e no reason why I should not tell you. If 
you are an enemy—well, dead men tell no 
tales,” he laughed merrily. Then drawing 
himself up and smiting his broad chest with a 
hairy fist, said, grandly. ‘I am Garcia!” 

Then Rowan knew his mission was ful- 
filled. The President’s message was delivered 





to Garcia. 





Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


by the Regents < of New York 
the past 12 to 22 years as a lor the com 

the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. HIGH 
and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
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EXA MINATION PAPERS at the end of 
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A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 


com to meet the need for special men 

in goth. os —s and eighth grades. — > 
study this book —— need have no fear of mental 
tests in any 
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HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 
This book tells the teacher how to 


to day. 

to ok, What answers to require 

We have just added a choghen of Color to this book 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 


to proceed from day 
What to have pupils do. What questions 


is 





SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Eni 
The latest and Lg 


, B.S. 
ork Series. 





50 GEOGRAPHY ig 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 


Size of Sheet, 34 x 5 — Colored. [Illustrated 
Price, 25 cents set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep’ your puplis busy and ‘they they will give you no 
trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of é ur pupils for each review during the 
term “, —y e card Ln for one pupil a whole 


year. are a for the signature of 
pareots. po dN month. ie of each, x4 inches. 
rice, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. d 12 cts. 


for sample dozen. 
For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Complete Series of Spring an¢ 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Popular Tours Series—Fares 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2, 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 

















SEE this summer—but make 
ALASK A reservations now. 3 
tours, June 21, July 6, 

July 21. Also tours to Yellowstone Glacier, 


Quebec, New York and Canadian Rockies. 
The Powers Tours} *** 43 Salle Ftreet 


Chicago, Ill. 





Free Tuition by Mail Oyst. Chesiste and bust 


ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIO 
June 20, June 27, and =f 
te) - 


EUROPE 4, visiting England, 
land, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, $74 5 


Italy (including Naples), Monaco, 
MENTOR TOURS 7 Menadeock Bock 





Sailing from Montreal, 


(Riviera) and France. Send for folder. 





College Tours of Europe 


Safest Routes, College Leadership. Special 
reductions to organizer of a small group. 


Address EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
117 Elm Street ~ Oberlin, Ohio 





ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES 


128 pages of suitable exercises 
for ARBOR DAY and con- 


tains the following selections: 





CON TENTS 


Margaret Kidd 
Blanchard F. Hicks 
Alice E. Allen 
Grace N. Faxon 





Arbor Day Exercise, 
Among the Trees, 
A Tale of an Ancient Wood, 
Mother Nature’s Arbor Day, 
Choosing the Tree, Lizzie M. Hadley 
With the Trees. Olive E. Dana 
Arbor Day with the Trees and Flowers, 

M.A. Bryant 
The Tree and the Man, Clarence M. Weed 
Why We Keep Arbor Day. 


PRICE OOC Post-paid 





Educational Publishing Co. 
234 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Pratrie Ave., Chicage 


Address the Nearest Office 








Teachers Wanted ! 
$95 to $195 a Month 


Teachers—men and women—you should try 
the U. S. Government examinations constantly 
being held throughout the country. During 
the winter and spring many permanent life 
positions will be filled at from $1100 to $2300 
a year. They have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Every teacher 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F236, Rochestcr, N. Y., for schedule 
showing dates and places of coming examina- 
tions and illustrated book, showing U. S. 
Government positions obtainable, together 
with sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





A Quest for Ideas 


Prize Contest for Educational 
Scenarios 


A quest for ideas from teachers as to the 
best type of educational motion picture sce- 
narios has been started by Visual Education, 
the official organ of the Society for Visual 
Education. All teachers are eligible to sub- 
mit scenarios in the prize contest, formally 
announced on page 6 of this issue. The 
prize offered is a real incentive for teachers 
to submit scenarios capable of production. 
The contest has already created a great deal 
of interest among teachers and has centered 
their attention upon visual instruction. This 
contest is more than a competition for prizes, 
as it partakes of the nature of a group research 
in visual instruction. This contest is a logi- 
cal step in the progress for visual instruction, 
to which the Socicty for Visual Education has 
been devoting its energies for the past five 
years. As most teachers know, the Society 
is composed of hundreds of teachers, scien- 
tists, industrialists, and research workers and 
is the only organization primarily engaged in 
the effort to develop visual instruction as a 
class-room aid. Among the judges for the 
contest are such well-known educators as: 
Pres. W. W. Atwood, Clark University; Prof. 
W. C. Bagley, Columbia University; Prof. 
Forest Ray Moulton, University of Chicago; 
Prof. Frank N. Freeman, University of 
Chicago; Prof. F. Dean McClusky, University 
of Illinois; Prof. Joseph J. Weber, Visual 
Instruction Dept., University of Texas; E. 
U. Graff, Supt of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Miss A. Loretto Clark, Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction, Los Angeles Schools. 
All the prize winning scenarios will be pub- 
lished. The scenario winning the first prize 
will be filmed and distributed to American 
schools by the Society for Visual Education, 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 

This contest is a challenge of ingenuity to 
all teachers and should produce results that 
are most worth while in the cause of visual 
Mstruction. 





Sugar-Coating the 
Drill Pill 


Mae Foster Jay, Illinois 


Seat the phonic class in a half-circle before a 
prim column of sounds, which must ke gone 
over and over again by each child in order to 
fix them in his memory, proceed to a pure and 
unadulterated drill upon them, turn by turn, 
and what is the result? The extraordinarily 
bright child rattles them off glibly and rlapscs 
into ennui, while the others negotiate them; 
the ordinary child struggles with them faith- 
fully, but is sighing and wriggling before the 
end of the fifteen-minute period; the slow child 
stares at them vaguely and namcs at random 
the few sounds that have managed to stick in 
his memory. Probably the frank child will not 
hesitate to tell you that “this is no fun.” 

Seat the phonic class in a half circle before a 
number of sounds which have been written, 
each several times, here and there, hit and miss. 





upon the board. Approach the class with two 
pointers in your hand. 

“A race! A race!” is the cry, as the chil- 
dren clap their hands gleefully. You hand the 
pointers to the children at the ends of the half 
circle. Watch them stand and get set, eyeing 
each other warily, looking over that array of 
sounds hoping to anticipate the one you will 
name! 

Name one of the sounds, and see the contest- 
ants search the board for it eagerly, still poised 
there by their chairs! One of them espies it, 
and how he does run to point it out—just a 
second ahead of his rival! You name the 
victor, and the other children clap for him. 

Already the eager hands of the next two 
competitors are stretched out for pointers; the 
rest are awaiting their turns in suspense. 
Neither the bright ones nor the slow ones will 
find it irksome to name seven or eight sounds 
over and over for fifteen minutes if they may 
do it in this fashion. 

‘Just once more!” comes the plea at the 
close of the period. 

“We'll clean the board,” you compromise; 
and this last time the competitors are given 
erasers instead of pointers, and erase the sound 
you name upon finding it and having it ap- 
proved by you. 

In this drill the children, hearing a sound, 
have pointed it out. It is also necessary to 
give them drill in doing the opposite thing, 
that is, in naming the sound which you point 
out. Interest in doing this may be found by 
means of a name which we may call “The 
Runaways.” 

This employs a chart, or list of sounds, 
which should be kept permanently upon the 
blackboard for the purpose of helping the chil- 
dren, by reference to it, to work out new words 
independently. Each vowel or diphthongal 
sound, when it is first introduced, should be 
placed in this list, and left there, always in its 
identical place. All identical sounds are placed 
in the same column, so that the child, if he has 
forgotten one sound, may recall it by one of the 
others in the same column which he may re- 
member. Many phonic forms have several 
sounds. The child will try one sound for “‘ea”’ 
for instance, but, employing that sound, he 
cannot discover his word. Therefore he con- 
sults the permanent chart to see what else 
“ea”? may say, tries the different sound for it, 
and succeeds in working out his word without 
help fromanyone. The chart will approximate 
in form the one given below, varying with the 
text-book used, and with the amount of phonic 
work that has been done. 


i a é é i i 
€a €a ea €a y y 
ai ai ie ie ie 
ay i ee igh 
ei ie i 
eigh 
aigh 
8) 7) ii a oi 
a 00 a 00 oy 
oa re) ew 
ow ui 
ou 
ough 


As to “The Runaways”: the children as- 
semble in class one day to find the first hori- 
zontal row only—the key sounds—of this list 
in their usual places. The others are scattered 
about on the board below, in most promiscuous 
fashion. 

“The little phonic folk have all escaped from 
thcir proper placcs, and have run away,” you 
till the children. ‘Can you hclp me get them 
back home?” 

You point to “igh,” perhaps. “Can you 
put this little fellow back where he belongs— 
John?” 

John writes “igh” in the proper column ; 
and so on. 

The teacher keeps a written copy of this 
phonic list so that after the playing of the game 
she may re-write the cntire list in the idegtical 
manner in which the children are accustomcd 
to it. 
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A Month Project 


(Continued from page 50) 
(October enters briskly, a dahlia in his buttonhole He 
carries leafy twigs full of nuts and a hop-vine trails after him.) 


Nay, cheer up, sister. Life is not quite over, 
Even if the year has done with corn and clover 
Some leaves remain, and some flowers, too, 
For me and you. 
Now see my crops: 
(Offering nuts and hops to September.) 
I’ve brought you nuts and hops; 
And when the leaf drops, why, the walnut drops. 


(October wreathes the hop-vine about September’s neck and 
gives her the nut twigs. They enter the cottage together without 
shutting the door. She steps into the background; he advances 
to the hearth, removes the screen, stirs up the fire, and arranges 
several chestnuts, ready to roast.) 

Crack your first nut and light your first fire; 
Roast your first chestnut crisp on the bar; 
Make the logs sparkle, stir the blaze higher; 
Logs are cheery as sun or as star; 
Logs we can find, wherever we are. 
(Sees November approaching.) 
Here comes my youngest sister, looking dim 
And grim, 
With the dismal ways. 
What cheer, November? 

(November enters and shuts the door.) 
Nought have I to bring, 
Tramping a-chill and shivering, 
Except these pine cones for a blaze, 
Except a fog which follows, 
And stuffs up all the hollows, 
Except a hoar frost here and there. 


(October, shrugging his shoulders, goes to the background; 


61 
November throws pine cones upon the fire, and sits down 
listlessly.) 
The earth lies fast asleep, grown tired 
Of all that’s high or deep; 
There’s nought desired and nought required 
Save a sleep. 
I rock the cradle of the earth, 
I lull her with a sigh; 
And know that she will wake to mirth 
By and by. 
(Through the window December is seen running and leaping 
toward the door. He knocks and November calls out:) 


Ah, here’s my youngest brother come at last; 


(December opens the door and enters, loaded with evergreens.) 
Come in, December. Come, and shut the door, 
For now it’s snowing fast; 
It snows, and will snow more and more: 
Don’t let it drift in on the floor. 
But you, you’re all aglow; how can you be 
Rosy and warm and smiling in the cold? 
December . 
Nay, no closed doors for me, 
But open doors and open hearts and glee 
To welcome young and old. 
(He begins making a wreath of holly.) 
Dimmest and brightest monthamI; , 
My short days end; my lengthening days begin; 
What matters more or less sun in the sky g a 
When all is sun within? 
—Christina G. Rossetti (Abridged) 
(While December is speaking, all the other months troop 
in from the garden, or advance from the background. The 
Twelve join hands in a circle, and begin dancing as follows: 
Use four-four time—first sixteen running steps to the 
right, then sixteen running steps to the left; hands on hips, 
turn to the left in four counts, hop on four counts, skip 


eight counts to left, and January leads off stage. 





CLASS Emblems and Rings of Every Lx - 
scription. Twocatalogues FREE 
PINS for theasking. Pin shown here witb 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz 


Usion Emblem Co., Dept. 6 Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


Ap opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own schoo! 
room. A package, emery directions and sup 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, - Lynn, Mass 


Spencerian 
School Pens 























Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly witb 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the stendard for 
school pens. Twelve school pens 
—three of each number—and our 
handwriting booklet by mail on 
receipt of ten cents. Please 
mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House 
excellent for bookkeep 


ing. 7 
No. 6—School, fine point; 





Whispering Device 


Aim 


_ To secure rapid counting and correct forma- 
tion of figures on the board or on paper at desks. 


Plan 


1 Each pupil has paper and pencil ready 
on desk. 

2 Teacher addresses one child, then whis- 
pers a number (standing where all of the pupils 
may read her lips). 

3. The child called on goes to the board and 
makes as many objects as represent the num- 
ber the teacher whispered, or counts that 
number of objects easily seen by all of the 
pupils. 

4 Each child at desk writes on paper what 

he thinks the teacher whispered. 
5 When child at the board draws objects 
or counts other objects, those pupils at seat 
agreeing with him stand, while those having 
different numbers read them. (In this way 
every one is working. The teacher should see 
that each child writcs a number each lime.) 

6 Teacher gives correct number. 

7 If the child called on is correct, he takes 
the teacher’s place and calls on another pupil, 
then whispers a number. (Those at seats 
should work also.) 

8 If the child called on failed to read 
teacher’s lips correctly, he may sckcct another 
pupil to take his place. 

9 Whcen this has been played a while, the 
next time a number is whispered the pupil must 
write the number on the board instead of drawing 
objects or counting. 


Note The reason I have the pupils at the 
seats to always write the number instead of draw- 
ing objects is because it would be too monoto- 
nous for the teacher to count each individual's 
work, and it would also be a waste of time. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








BASKETRY MATERIALS—Catalog and directions, 
lic. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, rush, 
willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 

LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 
19 Everett St., Allston Station Boston 34, Mass. 








} The MARCON-SLOUPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters. 
notices, lessons, etc.,in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily. Printing 
surface 5x7, $1; 64x10, $2; 10x 
12, $3.50. Full directions, ink 
and sponge complete. Refilling 
Composition, 8c lb. Send for 
Circular Sample of Work, and 
Special Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 
PAID BY US. 

E. FISHER COMPANY. 

















113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Llmow 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Aj! 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as as 

a ‘owance each month For further information write 








Supt. Nursing School 2448 Washington’ Bivd., Chicago, Ill 
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My Health Alphabet 


M. Theresa Quackenbush 


A is for apple, 
One eaten each day 
Will, grandma says, 
Keep the doctor away. 


B is for bath, 

We should often take, 
All clean and sweet 

Our bodies to make. 


C is for cleanliness, 
Which, folks say, 
Is next to gcdliness 
We shculd keep clean alway. 








Decoratedcrepe-paper 
for schoolroom posters! 


} B prrsipdangpcins has designs for 

almost every subject—holi- 
days, parties, nature and many 
more. Teach the children how to 
use this adaptable crepe-paper. 


Ask your dealer. The Dennison 
Service Bureaus will also help 
you. Just write to Dennison, 
Dept. », Framingham, Mass., for 
instructions. 








= 


ly b BEAUTIFUL SILVER SET 
te / Wana 
(Ved “47, YC PIECES ring 







lete set is yours. 
end no money, Wetrust you. 








1007 -INVESTMENMT-100'. 


‘ A Home-Study course leading to a High 

Y School Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or 
other decree. | ith Year. Catalogue free. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.t , 


TALKS 10 TEACHERS 


Under the title, ‘‘ Talks to Young Teachers,” 
Miss Mattie Dalton, writer and lecturer on 
educational subjects, has contributed a book 
of real helpfulness and cheer to the struggling 
young teacher. Her understan ‘ing comes 
from actual experience; the value of her 
“Tittle Talks” has been thoroughly demon- 
strated in the institute field, and in summer 
training schools for teachers. 


Full Cloth, 256 pages Price $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 











D is for dandruff 
We don’t want in our hair. 
We should shampoo it often 
And brush it with care. 


E is for eating 
Of good, healthy food. 
The stomach engine 
Needs food that’s well chewed. 


F is for fruit, 
One of the best things to eat. 
Oranges, bananas, and berries 
Are better for us than meat. 


G is for games, 
We all like to play, 

Making us healthy and happy, 
And stronger each day. 


H is for health, 
We all wish to possess, 
The best gift on earth 
Our lives to bless. 


I is for ignorance 
Of Nature’s laws, 

Which ill health and sadness 
May often cause. 


J is “joy in work,” 

Which healthy folks may know, 
As bigger and better 

Each day they grow. 


K is for kitchen 
Where food is prepared; 
It should always be clean, 
Orderly and well aired. 


L is for laundry, 
Our clothes should be clean, 
Espccially the underthings, 
Which are not always seen. 


M is for meat, which 
We need once a day, 
Also for milk, drink 
At least one glass, say. 


N is for neatness, 
Also for nails, 

Kecp them clean and cut, 
They tell careless tales. 


O is for obedience 
To all rules of health, 
Some day they ’Il lead 
To real lasting wealth. 


P is for paste 
And powder, too. 

Put them on the tooth-brush, 
And you know what to do. 


Q is for queer; 

Which means each girl and boy 
W's m the rules of health 

Are seen to destroy. 





R is for rest; 

We should sleep well and long, 
And also for rise; 

We should get up early each morn. 


S is for sunshine, 

Which makes our lives bright; 
We should sleep with 

Our windows open at night 


T is for teeth, 

Useful tools when we eat. 
If we have them cared for 

A toothache we shall beat. 


U for umbrella 

We should use in the rain, 
Don’t forget rubbers — 

You will catch cold again. 


V is for vegetables, 

Eat them often for food, 
Either raw or boiled, 

In gravy or stewed. 


W is for Wellville, 
The town in which to live, 
Directions for reaching there 
Here we’ve tried to give. 


X is for Xercise, 

We should walk, run and play, 
Not just to keep us busy, 

But in a healthful way. 


Y is for youth, 

Which slips away so fast, 
Also for yesterday, 

The time that is past. 


Z is for zeal, 
With which we endeavor 
To be healthy and happy 


In all sorts of weather. 


Study of the Muskrat 


Mabel Burroughs Burton 
New Hampshire 





Aim 

To teach a description of the muskrat 
with all its characteristics: Description, 
Range, Home, Food, Enemies, Value. 
Basic 

The children’s knowledge of a com- 
mon rat. 


Method 


Have a stuffed muskrat before the 
class. Ask the children what other 
animal it resembles, or reminds them of. 
((Rat.) Give them a description of it. 


Description 


Body (thickset); legs (short); tail 
(scaly, nearly naked and flat), used as 
a signal of danger, a propeller, and as 
a third leg when standing. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A Reply 


(Continued from page 9) 


naughty and no one idle, rejoice that 
you still have a set of natural, living 
children, whose enthusiasm and envi- 
able joy of life you have not stifled nor 
entirely killed. 

Be watchful of your own part in the 
work. The children will indicate soon 
enough if the work assigned is too easy, 
too difficult, too complicated, or not 
sufficiently explained. The moving 
and talking that arise then are positive 
signs of a faulty assignment—your 
mistake, not theirs. Hasten to correct 
the error without self-condemnation. 
It’s only because you are human. How- 
ever, it is apparent from your writing 
that it is not by this that you are 
troubled. Rather, you seem to seek 
encouragement from knowing that 
other teachers have times when every- 
thing is calm and unfettered, closely 
followed by times when all seems un- 
necessarily noisy. Other teachers are 
constantly facing this situation, but the 
thinking ones are quick to sense the 
trouble even before it comes, and keen 
to turn the tide of action into the de- 
sired channel ere the storm arrives. 

ANNA A. CAssIDY 
Dorchester, Mass. 





Multiplication Magic 
Mrs. J. W. Blair 


Wilbur was in the fourth grade and couldn’t 
say the multiplication tables, Miss Tarney told 
me, when I began to teach in the school she had 
just left. She had scolded and punished and 
begged and rewarded him, but he could not 
seem to learn them. After I had used every 
means I could think of, without success, I tried 
a new plan. One day, as he commenced his 
droning way through the three’s which we were 
reviewing, I took off my wrist watch and laid 
it on the desk in front of me. As he finished, 
I glanced at the second-hand and put a number 
in a little note-book on my desk. He looked 
interested, but didn’t say anything. I sug- 
gested that he try the six’s, consulted my watch 
as he began, and when he had finished, put an- 
other number in my note-book. He looked 
more and more mystified, but asked no ques- 
tions. When I dismissed him, he looked at the 
note-book with more interest than he had yet 
shown. At recess he could stand it no longer. 
He came to my desk and asked me about it. I 
explained that I had put down in the note-book 
the number of seconds that it had taken him 
to repeat the table through. He looked a little 
ashamed. ‘“‘Guess it was a good many, 
teacher. Somehow, when I begin to say those 
tables, I just can’t think at all.” I explained 
to him that I didn’t think it was so much 
“thinking” as it was remembering. I told 
him I thought we had to learn such things so 
thoroughly that they rolled off like A, B, C’s. 
I had told him all this before—many times— 
but this time he was interested. He hesitated a 
minute, then asked me if I’d hear him say the 
five’s. “I know them real well,” he said. 
“They’re easy.” 

That was the beginning of better times. He 
did say the five’s in a very few seconds, and did 
almost as well with the two’s. Then he made 
a request. ‘‘Teacher, if I study those three’s 
real hard to-night, and the six’s, will you rub 
out the numbers you wrote in the book to-day 
and let me try again to-morrow?” 

I erased the records he had made that day, 


and he did do better—much better. Of course’ 
it didn’t happen in a week, but he worked, and 
day after day the record got better. There 
were days when he spoiled his record, as he 
said, but on the whole the improvement was 
steady and rapid. Each day he repeated all 
the tables he had learned, beginning with the 
two’s. I put down the number of seconds in 
each case, sometimes making a comment when 
I saw he was doing unusually well. Once ina 
while he begged me to leave out a very poor 
record of the seven’s or nine’s, and I usually 
granted his request. The next day he would 
tell me how many times he had said the trouble- 
some table the night before, and would proudly 
show me the records his father had kept for him. 

One day at recess I heard him challenge the 
big boy in the eighth grade to a race in saying 
the tables. They borrowed my watch, and one 
of the girls was the time-keeper. The eighth 
grade boy was beaten—badly—but more than 
once after that I caught him saying over the 
multiplication tables when he should have been 
working problems. He must have studied 
them at home, too, for it wasn’t long before he 
was the champion of our school. These con- 
tests were frequent, and led to better arithmetic 
work in every grade. 

I do believe Wilbur was sorry when he had 
learned all the tables, and I heard him tell one 
of the other boys he had worked out the thir- 
teen’s and fourteen’s and could say them almost 
as quickly as the others. 





Helps for Teachers 


We take pleasure in recommending to our 
advertisers the large assortment of school sup- 
plies advertised by J. S. Latta, Inc. Latta’s 
“Helps for Teachers” are quite generally used 
throughout the United States, and orders from 
foreign countries are a daily occurrence. On 
page three of this magazine you will find hun- 
dreds of useful and inexpensive devices listed 
and prices are revised every month. This 
wide-awake concern has two stores. Order 
from the nearest place. J. S. Latta, Inc., 
Huntington, W. Va., or J. S. Latta, Inc., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORA 








LASS PIN S 
FREE CATALOG &ivé NAME OF SCHOOL OR 


CLUB AND NUMBERIN CLASS 9 2 
Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
A ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
iD Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 

; silver,40¢ ea., $4. 00 doz. Write for catalog 
wf 3409 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


it 
Bastian Bros. Co. 516 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 2529 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS the best we can buy 
are found listed in our ‘“‘Help-U-Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 
Songs, Recitations, Minstrel Material, etc. Specials for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
“The House That Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 





8. SUPPLY comPamt, Sox EJ 39 stata 





Grege Shorthand Course $10 


Most thorough mail course ever written; has 
been sold for $50. No other help needed to 
learn shorthand. Send $13 ($3 for books) and 
get course at once. Money back if not pleased. 


AAKER’S BUSINESS , rc 
Grand Forks, N. Da 


Reference: Northwestern edie Bank 








Makes Music 


ers. 
principles of music, hints on how 
the various features of teaching, 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 


Teaching Easy 


This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
Page after page explains the simple 


hints on teaching backward children. 
Everyday Songs 


is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 
textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner's 
songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 


to present 
and even 





We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 
—for we know you'll like it. 


Just write today. 


7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 


Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid, 


THE CABLE CO. 





1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 
serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil $3 $$ $$ $3 $$ 














Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage: 


SG Reacon @&treet. Boston. 





Telephose Connection 





Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE FiCKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachere Wantadt 2* Once for all Grades. 


Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 


TE TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE % “ze'scyoton a 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Your best place may be near or far. Consult an Agency. 





REGISTER NOW 














Graduates Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature. 


Fine positions for CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
you now. Address MARION, INDIANA 


Placement is a profession; use it. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany. N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies do Vocational Guidance of the real kind. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xrw yous" 


NEW YORE 


and normal aad 
Rh , F- gatestes, epecielictn, other teachers to colleges, public and private 
— Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 
Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“Im mg experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 


Write — 























Western Office: 
911-12 Broadway Bidg.. Portland. Ore. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 





BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY(* 


30 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
‘The Right Teacher for Every Position”’ 


REGISTER NOW FOR MID-YEAR VACANCIES 


Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 











3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 


MANY COOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 
In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and New York. Free 
Enroliment 


MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St., Philadelphia 























Study of the Muskrat 


(Continued from page 62) 


Fur (thick, with a woolly underfur). 
Color (dark brown and white). 
Lips (white). 


Range 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Home 


Lives in colonies, similar to that of 
the beaver. Digs up sod from the river 
bottom to form mounds which they use 
to dam back the water. Then, in this 
hollow, for a foot down they build up 
a two-apartment, dome-shaped heap; 
the first room is under water and the 
second above, both ventilated at the top. 
Both rooms have channels leading to 
the bottom of the stream and up the 
river bank, but their nest chamber is 
in a hollow under the roots of a tree on 
the bank, just below the water. This, 
too, is connected with their other home 
by means of passages. The upper rooms 
are built of cattail stalks and green 
twigs, while those on the ground are 
built of mud and sod. They stay in 
the nest home usually all winter. In 
the spring they swim along the sides 
of the stream where the ice breaks away. 
They are sheltered mostly by the sedges 
and grasses. They have two or three 
litters in a season, and these are raised 
in the nest home on the bank. In the 
summer their favorite swimming resort 
is in the water that is shaded by the 
trees. They travel in Indian summer, 
exploring meadows and streams, till they 
finally decide on a place for a winter 
home. 


Food 

Fresh water clams, lily roots, vege- 
tables, sweet flags, and fruits. 
Enemies 


The eagle, owl, fox, minks, and otters. 


Destructive Qualities 

Cutting of choice trees, and destroying 
farms by channels. 
Its Values 


Made into coats. caps, etc. When 
the long hairs are removed, it is sold 
“electric seal.”’ 





Expression 


Have half the class ask the following ques- 
tions. 

Have the other half answer. 

Have boys ask the questions. 

‘Have girls answer. 

Change. 


Did the bell ring? 

It rang five times. 

Is the coasting good? 

The best ever! 

Did you read that story? 

I thought I’d never stop laughing. 
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Why Jimmie Missed 
the Parade 


Beulah B. Tatman 


All of our dramatizations are not 
entirely original, for we realize our 
limitations; besides there are great pos- 
sibilities of development for the child in 
presenting others’ thoughts. There are 
so many good stories to dramatize that 
the first problem is one of selection and 
the second that of presentation. We 
like to choose our material from stories 
read or heard in the English lessons. 
We have definite motives in view, al- 
ways trying to select one that brings out 
some act of good citizenship, has dra- 
matic possibilities, and will give pleasure 
to the audience. 

In gaining an intelligent understand- 
ing of the characteristics of a good 
citizen, we talk over stories and poems 
which portray these virtues. One of 
these stories which especially empha- 
sized kindness, thoughtfulness and 
bravery was, ‘‘Why Jimmie Missed the 
Parade,” found in “Elson’s Third 
Reader.” Some of the points which 
appealed to the children were that 
Jimmie, the hero, was a boy about their 
age, that the boys in the story did about 
the same things they would do under 
like circumstances; it also gave oppor- 
tunity to be the governor, and oh! how 
even we grown-ups like to be of the 
royalty in our imagination, if not in 
reality. 

“We work out our play,” as the chil- 
dren express it, something like this. 
First is the selection of the story. to be 
dramatized. Generally speaking, this 
is a story familiar to all the class. The 
story is reproduced, sometimes by one 
child, often by several. Next follows 
a discussion of the characters, places 
and properties needed for the play. 
It is interesting to notice what appeals 
to different children. There are some 
who immediately begin planning the 
costuming, while others are talking 
about what they can make for the set- 
ting, and still others who see the possi- 
bilities in the action and speaking parts. 

We divide the story into parts, which, 
in a play, we call acts and scenes. 

Then comes the trying time of choice 
of people for the characters. This is an 
excellent opportunity for the develop- 
ment of character, for the timid child 
can be given a minor part and promoted 
as confidence is established. On the 
other hand, the one with too much 
assurance must learn to co-operate with 
the group in order to make the play a 
success. The selection of characters is 
largely left to the children and their own 
choice generally is good. More than 
one are chosen for the same character 
and in the try-out the one who best acts 
out the part is chosen. 

The conversational parts are, with 
suggestions, left to the one who repre- 
sents the character. 








PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Could the teachers throughout the country be informed as to the 
great force exerted by teachers’ agencies in bettering their conditions 
by bringing the school boards who are willing to pay larger salaries 
to teachers who are competent, they would hasten to enroll with a 
good agency and get in line for promotion. 























rHE PRESTIGE OF AGE 
Forty-one Years of Successful Service 
CHICAGO, ILL. FREE 
B R EW E R Auditorium mae 
TEACHERS AGENCY Building curtimeen Vash 


THE ENERGY OF YOUOTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 


You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers of THE BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR Y—"the only thing of 
ts kind in print”—an authoritative listing of more than 6000 school execubives together with invaluable data relative to 
salaries mumber of teachers in system, nu of students in the colleges, etc. 











Employers go to Agencies for their teachers. Are you registered with one or more? 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Free Registration —Unexcelled Service 

SS Se 

OCKY TT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER.COLO 
Wa. Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager 








IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 
Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 

































Consult an Agency before you sell your services. 
**A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHW STERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE That Works” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 

Enrollment FREE to trained teachers of Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico 





The Agency’s interests and yours are identical. 


SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS ACENCY 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS ACENCY Southern Building, Washington 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. La Salle St., is headquarters for various 
forms of service and tor grade teachers. Let us tell you of our special facilities for 
service to teachers and schools. 





You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail, during the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, February 24-28. Free stenographic service to school officials. 


— 
— 











PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free professional 
services of a large corps of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cover in their work the United 
States, plus free normal extension courses conducted by expert instructors in Practical Penmanship in the 
offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP oe 
a great power in otomtion , - ye of leogaing and = bugeens and og aan 
THE PALMER f cuts the chi c corners and offers a simple, fa y 
to a style of penmanship which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL RAPIDITY, EASE and 
ENDURANCE. 
If you are not familiar with the always successful 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 
write to our nearest office’ or detailed information. 
The A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Placa 2128 Caiumet Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bidg, 
Portland. Ore, 
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FOR HOME — FOR SCHOOL 


_ Just what you need for quickly prepar- 
ing meals at home or at school. Make 
regular meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, 
flat irons, wash clothing, make candy—thousand s 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. Stove 
folds flat, weighs eight ounces. 


SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno Corp., 9 Eas 

87th St., New York City , Dept. 96, aud we will send you 

this Stove, can of Sterno and Handy Extinguisher, 
prepaid. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
For Winter Use. 








VACATION 
is coming 


What are you going to do this 
summer? You would like to work, 
wouldn’t you, if you could find some- 
thing congenial that would take you 
away from home, where you would 
meet new people, visit different parts 
of the country, do something worth 
while and earn a good income? 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
- offers you that opportunity. Copy- 
righted for the first time March a year 
ago, it stands undisputed to-day as the 
connecting link between the new school 
and the child of the new age. Backed 
by a broad advertising campaign, it has 
already set new selling records and has 
opened an entirely new field of work for 
high grade men and women teachers 
who wish to capitalize their training 
and experience in the business world. 


Two hundred teachers averaged bet- 
ter than $50.00 per week last vacation. 
To-day over three hundred sales people 
are averaging from $50.00 per week to 
$5000.00 per year. 


Now is the time to make arrange- 
ments. Practical sales training and 
assured income to start. Railroad fare 
paid. Write fully concerning age, edu- 
cation and experience in first letter. 


Address Department B2 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Garland Bldg.,j Chicago, Ill. 





‘| M When the final selection of characters 


is made, the rehearsals then become a 
time for the criticism of the others, al- 
ways keeping in mind that we must tell 
“How to make the part better.” These 
criticisms are given and taken in the 
best kind of spirit. Some of the most 
often heard are, “ John doesn’t talk loud 
enough,” “We can’t understand Mary,” 
“John mustn’t laugh when he talks,” 
“Ruth talks too fast.” 

In the discussion about properties, 
very elaborate plans were talked over 
as to autos and other accessories for the 
parade. The size of the stage would 
not permit many of these, to say noth- 
ing of the lack of material and time to 
carry out these plans. We decided 
that we’d have carriages, for then we 
could use wagons, and the boys, pulling 
them, could be horses. The outcome 
was that we had two carriages, the 
bodies of which were wagons. On one 
Harold built a framework much like an 
auto body, painted it a brilliazt red and 
decorated it with flags. The second 
carriage was a wagon with askeleton top 
decorated in red, white and blue crepe 
paper. 

Each carriage had four horses, deco- 
rated with gay-colored feathers and 
rosettes on their heads. In the first 
carriage rode the governor and attend- 
ants. He was the proud wearer of 
Dad’s wedding coat and a high hat. 
In the second carriage were Columbia 
and Uncle Sam, characters not men- 
tioned in the story, but the costumes, 
used for another play, were a happy 
addition to the parade. 


The Dramatization 
Act I 


Time—Washington’s Birthday. 

PLAcE—A street. 

CHARACTERS—A crowd waiting for a parade. 
A group of Scouts, including Bobbie, 
Jack, Jimmie, a bugler, and the Scout 
Master. The Governor and Attendants, 
Columbia and Uncle Sam. 


(The parade approaches) 


Bobbie Oh, look! There goes the 
governor, in that carriage all covered 
with flags. He is going to make a 
speech about George Washington after 
the parade and my father is going to 


hear him. I’d like to be governor 
some day. 
Jack I’d rather be _ president— 


wouldn’t you, Jimmie? 

Jimmie Yes. My! Isn’t it splen- 
did to have every one in the whole coun- 
try celebrating your birthday with ban- 
ners and flags and processions! Do you 
remember the poem we learned in 
school the other day? 


“Tt’s splendid to live so grandly 
That long after you are gone 
The things you did are remembered 
And recounted under the sun. 
To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way 





And once a year with banner and 
drum 

Keep, its thoughts on your natal 
day.” 


(A bugle is blown.) 
(Soldiers march across the stage.) 


Scout Master Forward! March! 
(Boy Scouts fall in line and march 


forward.) 


(Jimmie darts across the street to pick 
up tenderly a dog which has been hurt. 
By this time the Boy Scouts have gone on. 
Jimmie looks after them sadly, then turns 
and carefully carrying the dog, goes home.) 


Act Il 


Trwe—That night. 

PracE—A room furnished for a Club Meeting. 

CHARACTERS—The Scout Master and a group 
of Scouts. 


(Scout Master calls the roll.) 


(Jimmie enters hurriedly and sits 
down.) 


The Master (finishes calling the roll, 
then kindly asks) Why were you late, 
Jimmie? 

Jimmie (saluting) ‘There was a poor 
little dog hurt at the parade to-day. I 
took him home and made a soft bed 
for him, but he was suffering, because 
his leg was broken. Father didn’t 
come home till late, but he helped me 
set the dog’s leg and bandage it, so now 
he is more comfortable; but it made me 
late for the meeting. 

Boys Hurrah for Jimmie Preston! 

Jack He isa good scout all right. 

Master Indeed he is; a Boy Scout 
is kind, and to-day Jimmie Preston was 
both kind and brave. 

Bobbie Just like George Washington 
when he was a boy. 

Jack George Washington was a 
good scout, too. 

Boys Hurrah for George Washing- 
ton! 

[CuRTAIN] 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

ANNA Bortsrorp Comsroce 


Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
235 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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The February Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett 





LITTLE MISS MUFFET SATON ATUFFeT 
EATING HeR CURDS AND WHEY, 
ALONG CAME A SPIDER AND SATDOWN Beside 
JHERAND FRIGHTENED MISS Le 424 AWAY, 
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DIRECTIONS. 
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A MANUAL OF 
ENCLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading 


A plan of work, not dependent on the 
method of any one series of reading- 
books, but which has been helpful to 
thousands of children, is here pre- 
sented 


By Frank E. Partin 
Superintendent of the Schools of Chelsea, Massachusetts 


Price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St.. Chicago 

















: Fe — 


Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Z-47 58-18 




















WINSTON 

















2,000,000 ool | 


A RECORD! 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


This graph, better than words or figures, indicates 
&. the rapidly increasing distribution of 


THE WINSTON READERS 


over 2,000,000 now in use 









These readers, from Primer to Fifth Reader, including 
Interleaved Teachers’ Manuals and complete accessory 
material, have attained their present position because 
of their apparent and absolute superiority. 


1924 will show an ever greater number of users. We 
want your pupils to be among them. 


Send for interesting descriptive booklet! 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS TORONTO 




















FOR TEXTBOOKS 





What Teachers Say 


about 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


“The delightful style in which they are written 
is very attractive to the pupils.” 


“Their illustrations are not only beautiful in them- 
selves, but really illustrate the text.” 


“The unusually excellent maps with their beautiful 
colors are a joy.” 


“They are so interestingly written, so well organ- 
ized and so beautifully illustrated that children 
love the books and thoroughly enjoy their work 
with them.” 


“They have given satisfaction in our schools 
because of the accuracy of the information, the 
original and scholarly treatment, and the adapt- 
ability of matter and method to the requirements 
of the classroom.” 


' Published in two-book and four-book editions 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















